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BEFORE AND BEHIND 

THE 

CURTAIN. 



There are few people of any grade, profcssioii, or be- 
lief, who, despite the objections they may haye to the stage 
as an instttution j)er se, do not feel an interest in its history, 
condition, and mysteries. Few who have not felt a desire 
to lift the curtain which conceals the doings behind the- 
scenes, and revel in the secrets of the Green-Room. A 
desire to see how the mighty potentates who strut their 
hoar upon the stage demean themselves when they have 
stepped beyond the confines of their dominions into the 
world of ordinary life, is natural enough ; and one of the ob- 
jects of the following pages is to gratify that curiosity, so 
far as propriety and a true regard for the interests of the 
stage will warrant. For our own part, we cannot remember 
the time when we did not feel a lively interest in matten 
theatrical ; and luckily for our propensity, we have always 
had an opportunity of indulging it to the top of our bent. 
Either from a romantic turn of mind, or an impractical 
character of thought, we hhve always been pleasantly 
impressed with plays, shows, and peripatetic ezhibitionB 
of all characters and grades. Even at this date, the meri- 
dian of our life, we diould no more think of passing Punch 
and Judy than wft should of aegleetaig tha moat posttfio 
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duty of our liveB ; and the poor boy yAo grinds hifl hnrdy« 
gordy before onr door always finds in us an attentive, if not 
pleased auditor. 

We make this confession of our own weakness (if it be 
one) at the risk of lowering ourself in the estimation of 
more staid and solemn disposidons ; but we think the 
avowal will make our readers aware that with so strong a 
sympathy with the subjects of our work, they will in no 
measure bo slighted ; and we have therefore chosen to clear 
ourself of this " perilous stuff" at once. 

It was our intention to have given seriatim an account 
of our observation made during a pretty intimate acquaint- 
ance with the doings of several of our metropolitan tlfeatres 
for the past fifteen years ; but a more mature reflection 
advises us not to mind the order of their going, but to give 
the events and incidents with which we are acquainted, just 
as they may happen to arise on the surface of our memory. 

The citizens of New York are eminently disposed to pa- 
tronise dramatic establishments, and I question if there be 
a city in the world of the same size and population which 
can exhibit a theatrical prosperity equal to New York. 
The taste for dramatic entertainments,' so far from dimin- 
ishing, has been growing stronger and stronger. Fifteen 
years ago, two or three theatres were sufficient to satisfy 
the demands of the theatre-going people ; whilst now six 
or seven are hardly sufficient for that purpose — nor would 
they even be ( adequate to accommodate their patrons, it 
negro-minstrelsy establishment did not divide the patron- 
age with them to a very great extent. The money nightly 
spent in New York upon amusements must be enormous. 
I am satisfied, if the nightly expenditure by the pleasure- 
ecrikcos of our fuetropdis oonld be nieely calculated and 
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compared with that spent for the same purpose in eities of 
twice the size in Europe, New York would be found to be 
the most lavish in this particular. There are several rea- 
sons for this ; and among 'the most prominent is, I think| 
our boarding-house system of living. A boarding-house 
offers very little to make the fireside attractive. There is 
no domestic purpose in the arrangements of a boarding 
house, farther than eating, drinking, and sleeping are con* 
cerned. The boarders will be polite, to each other, and 
strictly observe the courtesies of life ; but the heart has 
little to do with this. It is but the cold observance of rules 
necessary to a selfish comfort and respect ; of divers 
professions and pursuits of different countries, or from 
widely separated sections of the same country, there is no 
bond of uuion among ^e lodgers of a boarding-houSe ; and 
scarcely anything short of a murder or a suicide has sufl^cient 
interest to cause one boarder to feel an interest in what may 
be occurring to the gentlemen in the next rooms. With 
such unsympathising materials it is scarcely to be expected 
that anything like a united family circle can be formed. 
The consequence is that in the absence of fireside enjoys 
ments the boarders are entirely thrown upon their own 
resources for amusement. Public places of entertainment 
offer the readiest means to these poor undomesticated ani- 
mals ; and I believe a very large proportion of the audiences 
who nightly assemble at one place or another will be found 
the unsettled victims of the boarding-house system of living. 
Speaking of the dramatic condition of New York, we can- 
not resist introducing the following spirited and well-written 
article, which we find in an old number of Blackwood ; 
for although written for another mecid?an, London, it con- 
tains matter so apropos to theatrical affurs in New York, 
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ihai we ftink it will poisefli quite u modi interest o& ihu 
ae on the otber side of the water. ^^ There is nothing nu>re 
amnfling," says onr author, ^' than looking at the plaj with 
your back to the stage, something in the way ladies in 
their drawing-rooms are acenstomed to scan the proceed- 
ings in the street below, by means of a mirror attached to 
a shutter of their window. We find the faces of the spec- 
tators an excellent camera lucida ; nor is there anything 
connected with play-going in which we can take more de- 
light, than in witnessing the play of featore in a crowded 
house, and drawing our criticism from the yaried expression 
of a thousand countenances. We can trace in their ex- 
pression the yarious classes of playhouse-going people ; some 
who come hither from motives of yanity ; others for yariety, 
others again for mere amusement ; some to criticise, some 
because they have no where else to go to kill the enemy ; 
some for one thing, some for another. Behold that dash- 
ingly dressed woman, in the private box next the stage, 
you imagine she is here to see the performance, no such 
thing ; she sees neither actors nor auditors, hears neither 
the music nor the dialogue ; her own play, performer and 
spectator, in one ; her box is the stage on which idie plays 
her frivolous part ; every turn of her head is a dramatic 
point with her, every movement of her fan a situation, every 
chsage of posture a study of attitude ; with what affectation 
of coyness she half sppears and half retires behind the dra- 
pevy of her box ; how gracefully she flirts her book of the 
opora, and with what vulgar pertinacity she stares through 
the double-barrelled opera-glass, at a citizen's wife and 
daughter on t'other side of the house. Yon think that ill- 
bred ; but, heaven help you ! fixity and coolness of stare 
belong to females— ladies, we diould have said, of fashion. 
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She talks and lai^ha Al<nid, too, that the hoose maj tdn 
notice s^e is one of those who do aa> they please. She 
grins perpetoally, not in guety of heart, bnt that she may 
show her teeth. Don Whiskerandos, who sits behind, keeps 
his nose-tip close to her ears, whispering, I know not what, 
whilst ever and anon she flourishes her head as if a flea or 
something nastier, probably, had got into her ear, but 
laughs the while as though .the whisperings of the Don were 
shockingly amusing. Look at her again, and say if any 
among God's creatures makes so near .ap|M*oach to the 
unreasoning brute as a foolish woman ; or tell me if that 
poor creature does not, at this moment, imitate the anUea 
of a monkey on a pole, a magpie on a rail, or a peacock on 
a garden wall. 

*^ Turn we now to the pit — the portentous pit, sacred to 
critics, with power to save or damn ! Haye the goodnesSi 
will you, to point us out a critic ? Certainly: that man im 
the fourth row from the orchestra, with the pepper and salt 
hair, staring like bristles on a hog's back ; or to speak 
poetically, ^' like angels visits, few and far between ;" him, 
I mean, with the green spectacles, snuffy nose, and com- 
plexion which seems to have derived no advantage on the 
reduction of duty on soap ; he is a critic^ You see with 
what intensity his eyes are flzed upon the stage, one hand 
at the back of his ear, lest a syllaUe diould escape him, the 
other grasping a book of the play, now, for the first time, 
being performed ; and the whole expression of his critical 
countenance is, that of an anxiety to find fault, and a desire 
to convince you that he thinks he is thinking. . 

^^ The days are gone, however, when the theatrical quieU 
nunc was a man of note, a name of great authority. When 
reporters of parUameataiy debates were not, and the break- 
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hat tables of the town were as yet unflooded with deluges 
of eenstorial watar-gruel, thinner iind more inawkkh tbas 
ihtA absolutely delivered by the absolute potentates of So- 
roerset House, the theatre iraa the talking-stock of the 
,town ; playgoers were as important as poUticiaos ; in tho 
oofiee-houses and the choc elate -bouses, theatrical critics, 
gre&t as jimior lords of the treasury, and those who could 
go behind tho scenes as consequential aa bed-chamber- 
women in the late ministry. In thoEC days a new play was 
u event, as a new tax in ours, though attended with very- 
different sensations ; then it was not what will Pitt do, or 
vrhat will Fos gay ■* but what will Sheridan write, and how 
will Kemble play? then it was not whut new hill will be 
brought iu, hut what new farce will be brought out? theu, 
people talked as now, of the House and tlie Treasury, but 
Dever troubled themselves with the houses of Westminster, 
or the treasury at Whitehall ! The newspapers of thoBo 
days, instead of telling us for our comfort, every morning, 
that we were all going to the dogs, would devote the leading 
article to invite us all to go to the play ; in those Elysiaa 
daya the Senate kept their dpor closed, and spouted at one 
another across the table, and nobody cared to hear a sylla- 
ble, knowing, as we know now, that the end of all their 
oratory is taxation; whereas the theatres furnished us with 
something or other worth hearing over night and conversing 
upon in the morning, without costing us anything more 
than the price of our admission, and there is the end on't. 
Why is it not so now ? Why are we bored beyond human 
endurance, hy newspaper reports of parliamentary speeches, 
German miles in length, while the theatrical business of the 
nation, much more amusing, and not one-flftieth so expea- 
tdTO, is dborcd away into obscure comers of our daily prints i 
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<< The palmy days of theatrical critics, alas ! are gone ; 
and let the critics themselves go with them. Let ns ascend 
into the galleries and look about us ; curious it is among 
the gods, to watch the reflection in the faces of the unso- 
phisticated spectators of what is going on upon the stage; 
the unmoved and stoical look of the smock-frocked clown, 
and stupid stare of wonder of his female companion ; one 
glance at them suffices to show that no ray of intellectual 
light can ever penetrate their hide-bound skulls ; they came 
for the pantomime, and the antics of Harlequin, Columbine, 
Pantaloon, and Clown, make to them the highest attraction 
of the drama ; upon them all the exertions of the first per- 
formers are utterly thrown away. Then there is the mous- 
tached life-guardsman, stiff, erect, with an ' eyes-right '- 
expression of countenance, and military stolidity of &ce, 
yet, let a flourish of trumpets be heard, or a stage combat 
attract his attention, then watch how his countenance 
lightens, his eye flashes, and the spirit of the British sol- 
dier is developed. Let Keeley, with his half stupid, doubly 
comical stare, appear upon the scene, not half so diverting 
is the stare of Keeley, as the universal grin of a well-filled 
house, reminding us of a gleam of sunshine playing upon 
the surface of the waters, or to speak theatrically, like the 
sudden rising of the foot-lights. Or let Harley, dancing upon 
tip-toe across the stage, show his face whereon Momus has 
set his seal, how hearty the guffiiws which cachinnate round 
the regions occupied by the divinities — with what intense 
gratification do not the gods contemplate this mirth-inspir- 
ing man." 

Verily, a student of human life and character will find as 
much food before as behind the curtain. 
. Talking of beiu&d the curtain reminds us of our first intro- 
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dneibn into ikmt myrteriooB r^poB — ^tluit mamifiietej of 
mimie worlds, whose oonjnrora in fostisii jackets md psper 
caps, without the aid of Aladdin^s lamp, ehange jov a forest 
into a front parlor, a desert into a dining-room, a stormy 
ocean into a flower garden, a palace into a den d thieves, 
on the soond of a boatswain's whistle. When a boy, wko 
has not longed for his introduction behind the scenes, and 
who has not a latent longing to be behind the scenes, even 
when grown np to the stature of a man. Bekold ike ieene$ I 
There is deep meaning in these three words, whether we 
take them metaphoricaUy or literally. At last, howerer, 
we attained the object of our ambition ; our friend Sheridan 
Knowles, with his usual overflowing good nature, gaye us 
the entree. Had the state entrance been open to us we 
could not hare felt more honored than when admitted to 
the only door where hitherto we had been denied admission. 
Saluting with profound respect, a group of gentlemen with 
sallow and rather pallid &ces, in whom we thou|^t we saw 
kings, ghosts, bandits, conspirators, and what not in undress, 
we entered the house ; groping our way through a series of 
dark labyrinthine passages, sprinkled with saw-dust, and 
draperied wiih festoons of cobwebs, gracefully disposed, we 
came at length upon a strange portentous vault, fitted with 
racks, wheels, pullies, hawsers, and divers instruments of 
torture ; surely, thought we, these are the Tartarian shades 
of the theatre, where ghosts, dramatic and melo-dramatio, 
sprites, bottle, and other imps, are condemned to inhabit. 
While pondering upon the uses of the intricate machinery, 
an etherial being, clothed in white, who, we were informed, 
represented an attending sprite, engaged in conTersation 
with a gnome in a blue pasteboard head-piece, with saucer 
eyes, who was engaged busily in eating bread and cheese,. 
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irith tadkhes, of whiek ihe aUeBcUnt sprite roMifly partook. 
Gmiig up-stairs, we were detftined by a Tiolent altereatioii 
between Jupiter, who was gorgeously dressed, with a mag- 
nifieent gilt paper orown, and gems of real paste, and one 
of the oarpeaters, charged with haying fastened a bundle of 
shayiogs to the thunderer'e rear, thereby exposing the ma- 
jesty of Olympus to the mockeiy of vulgar mortals. The 
culprit, to our unfeigned horror, addressed the father of the 
gods in a most irreverent manner, inviting him to prooeedi 
immediately to a certain place, until now we understood was 
tenanted, not by the gods, but gentlemen of the opposite 
benches. At the top of the stair stood Mercury, his au{«- 
ceen in one hand and a pot of porter in the other ; we have 
heard of 

" The herald Mercnry, 
Kew lighted on a heaTen-kissing hill *'»- 

but Mercury with a pot of porter was a novelty. Endeavor* 
ing to pass' between the messenger of Jove and the wall, 
we happened to strike against the thunder—^ thin plate of 
sheet-iron hanging on a nail against the wall, emitting ai 
our touch an awM sound ; close by an imp was grinding a 
white substance which we were told was powdered lightning. 
Passing towards iko^fiatj by which you are to understand the 
scene crossing the middle of the stage, those at either sido 
being termed vnngSj a carpenter tapped our shoulders, ez* 
pressing his pleasure at our arrival, and intimating his readi* 
ness to accept the customary ^' footing,'^ as he called it, of 
a gallon of beer. Having satisfied this gentleman we pro* 
ceeded towards the green-room, encountering by the way 
the person who played clown in the pantomime, complain- 
ing bitterly to the stage manager of Columbine, who had 
^* sp^ed'^ him, or in other words, rubbed half the paint 
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. from hifl &oe, in return for some raiher exceptional 
/liarities, in which the clown had thought proper to indulge, 
. to the exquisite indignation of Columbine aforesaid. In the 
green-room we found an indiyidnal of graTC deportment and 
majestic air, talking yery loud, apparently proprietor of the 
theatre, and all that was therein ; on enquiring, however, 
we discovered that the great man was the low comedian of 
the house, enjoying the trifling salary of forty pounds a 
week, and considering that the chief talent of this gentleman 
is in grimacing and shrugging his shoulders, we could not 
help thinking his remuneration by no means inadequate. 
A tall, tallow-faced young lady, of about five and thirty, in 
a shabby bonnet and shawl, was detailing hor theatrical 
grievances in a high key, to a lackadaisical young man, 
who assented to everything the young lady said with a nod, 
and saying nothing in return, which, indeed, was impossible, 
the tallow-faced young lady talking in a loud tragedy rant, 
without the slightest intermission. In the corner . of the 
room sat a pretty girl in a very short tunic, with flesh colored 
silks, and ringlets running down her back, bumly engaged in 
reading a series of little three-cornered billets, occasionally 
raising her eyes and stealing a glance at an opposite mirror. 
We cannot say we observed much of that good fellowi^ip 
and familiar intercourse among the brethren and sisters of 
the green-room which we had been led to expect i on the 
contrary, we tiiought there appeared much ceremony and 
coolness in their intercourse ; the cause of our disappoint- 
ment in this matter we leave to wiser heads than ours to 
determine. 

* The theatrical character of New York has very materi- 
ally changed within the last fifteen years. The erection of 
the^ National Theatre, and the brilliant eruecess which 
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marked its course imder the management of the Wal- 
lack, was an event of much interest in the annals of 
theatricals here. The National was the first rival wor- 
thy of the name, Old Dmry had ever had to dispute its su- 
premacy in dramatic af&irs. The Bowery Theatre, al- 
thou^ eminently successful under the management of Mr. 
Hamhlin, catered for a different class of people, and had 
so more influence upon the fortunes of the Park than if it 
had never heen in existence. With czcusahle vanity, the 
hill-hoards of the Park, standing side hy side with those of 
the National, still continued to style the Park ^^ The 
Theatre," sturdily denying, or rather ohstinately refusing 
to recognize any other establishment. It was found neces- 
sary, however, after a while, to give it a more distinct ap- 
pellation, and it was, until its final destruction, called 
^^ TAe Park Theatre.^^ Simpson was often urged to bestir 
himself to meet the effect of the opposition which was 
gradually encroaching upon his long-enjoyed dominions, 
hut, like Nelson at Trafalgar, he put the glass to his blind 
eye and would not see the signals ; but unlike the hero of 
the Nile, his determined blinding did not result in victory. 
It was not so much apathy on the part of Mr. Simpson, as 
a mistaken confidence in the name, character, and long 
standii^g of the Park, which rendered him apparently an 
IndifTerent spectator of the successful career of his skilful 
opponent, for when, in the course of time, he found the for- 
tunes of his establif^ment beginning to falter, he was gal- 
vanised into a sort of vitality, and engaged some negro 
minstrels. This was jumping from Scylla to Charybdis 
with a vengeance. But to return — Flynn and Willard 
were now the first lessees of the National Theatre, after 
« tho failure of the Italian Opera. Their career, however, 
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M* vary doit. FIjbb, uneog othan hn engaged nUlxt 
in London, Wm William Mitchell, ■ftenrarda for so 
many jean the able'mnd ueomplislied mtBnger of the 
Olympic Themtre. The National afterwards fell into the 
able hands of James Wallaek, who maoaged it with 
Donsummate skill and brilliant sncoees until its destrnotioM 
by fire in the month of September, 1839. The deatroe- 
tion of the National exercised such an inflaetaee npoa 
theatrical aSaiia in New York, and'was prodnotiTe, as will 
be hereafter seen, of such eztntordinary changes in die 
dnanatio entertainments in the eity , that, for pnrposes which 
will be seen in the oourse of this work, ] shall here giye a 
well-authenticated history of tiie bnmlng of the establiah- 
nent. 

We wore on our way to New York, with the purpose of 
BC^ng Charles Keen in ^e character of Biehard the Third, 
when we received the malanoholy intelligenoe that the Na- 
taonal Theatre was in flames. The first appearanoe of fire 
hi the theatre, says om authority, was discovered a little 
before 6 P. M., by a person in the street, who observed 
smoke issuing from the windows and doors in Leonard 
Street, and immediately gave the alarm, the report fiyiog 
like lightning throng the eity. It is worthy of notioe 
that this precise time is the only period of the day and ni^t 
in which a fire could by any possibility oaont in any pnrt 
of the theatre without being immediately discovered, and 
in all probability extinguished, as at all other tdmes there 
were a groat many people on the promises, up to the close 
of the perf'ormanoea, when the watchmen oommeneo dnty, 
and their rounds through the building were so arranged, ' 
that they visited every part of it at least onoe in thirty 
Loinutes. . 
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One of tlie first persons wlio entered the tlieaire was Mr. 
Mitchell, who states that, whilst looking from the window 
of his house in White Street, on the afternoon of the fire, 
he saw smoke arising from the house in the direetion of the 
tiieatre ; he instantly ran towards Leonard Street, and, to 
his horror, fonnd the theatre was on fire. He then en- 
deavored to enter the theatre hy the stage door, hut found 
it fastened on the inside, which was qnite contrary to the 
usual practice ; he immediately made towards the lowest 
window in the theatre, which was immediately over the pit 
door, and by the assistance of a stranger was lifted up to it, 
but that also was fiutened. By breaking the glass, he 
managed to open it, and in that way gained admission. He 
then opened the door leading to the stage, hoping to gain 
Mr. Wallack's room, and save the engagements and other 
private papers, but found the stage, with the curtains, wings, 
scenes, and borders all in fiames, and he was driven back. 
He then, with the assistance of Mr. H. Wallack and 
other gentlemen, cleared the room and broke into the 
lobby, from which thev s^ved the pier glasses, piano forte^ 
and marble slabs. By this time the flames raged so frnri- 
ously on alV sides, that, at tiie earnest request of Mr. Wal* 
lack, who had reached the building, they left the theatre. 

Mr. Everard, the housekeeper, who lived on the pre- 
mises, states that he ran down the stage on the first alanC) 
and proceeded in the direction of the gas room, which was 
directly under the 'proscenium, and adjoining the first en- 
trance, which opened in Leonard Street. At this moment 
the flames burst forth with such violence, that it was with 
the greatest difficulty he escaped, being ^' chased," as he 
described it, to the foot of the stairs leading to the stage, 
from the stage-door in Leonard Street, the back ef his 
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head and eua being seTerely burned. He proceeded at 
onoe to his diralling-room, which was over the stage door, 
uid with great difficulty got bis irife into the etreet. 

Bj this time, short as it wbb, the flames bad got snch aa- 
oendeDcj that no hope remuined of saving the buiJding. 
Some few dresses and properties were saved from those 
dressing-rooms which had windows opening into the street, 
but ii]ifortunat«]y the stodk wardrobe, tho most complete 
and gorgeous collectioa of coetumes in America, were to- 
tally destroyed. 

The flames now bnrst forth with awful violence from the 
roof, and such was the intensity of tho beat at that time, 
that the roofs of the African cbureh, in Leonard Street, 
the splendid French churcb, in Franklin Street, the Dutch 
church, also in FranUia Street, and four dwellings, took 
fire almost at the same moment. The awful grandeur of 
the scene at this time it is impossible to describe. We 
never beheld anything surpassing in splendor tlie appear- 
ance of the interior of the theatre, which was filled with a 
living sea of flames, dashing its frightful wares on all sides, 
and then rising in immense columns towards the sky, 
ivbile every opening round the splendid area vomited forth 
fire. 

The African, French, and Dutch churobca were speedily 
destroyed, and also four dwelling-houses in the neighbor- 
hood. From the most authentic sources, we have with 
much difficulty obtained the following particulars of the 
principal losses at the theatre, which may be relied on as 
correct. 

Btook wardrobe, ^3,000 

Stock properties, d,<JO0 

Scenes, 8,000 

JUM WallMk'i WBidnbe. &A00 
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Henry Wallaces wardrobe, #8|000 

Actors private property, 8,760 

Musical instruments, 2,090 

Music, 1,600 

Furniture, 2,600 

New decoratioiu, ' 8,600 



Total, $44,760 

This loss is entirely independent of the loss of the build- 
ing and the standing property in the theatre. 

Among the actors, Mr. Henry Wallack appears to be 
the heaviest loser. Mr. VandenhofiPs wardrobe was with 
the greatest difficulty preserved, with the exception of 
some splendid Roman togas and suits of scale and chain 
armor. Mr. Wallack lost his entire wardrobe — the col- 
^lection of a life ; — this loss was irreparable. Mrs. Rus- 
sell was a severe sufferer. Her dresses were of that pecu- 
liar character which it was impossible to replace in this 
country, which ,< being mostly genuine costumes of the past 
century, and most valuable to an actress in her line of busi- 
ness. It was reported at the time of the fire, that Everard, 
the housekeeper, lost five hundred dollars, but we believe 
there was no truth in the rumor. 

A strict enquiry was instituted as to the origin of the 
fire, and although nothing was elicited calculated to ^ be- 
yond doubt the act of incendiarism on any one individual, 
most persons connected with the establishment had very 
little doubts upon the subject. That it was the act of an 
incendiary there can be no question. We shall pursue the 
account of this lamentable affair still farther, for the de- 
struction of the National, and the distribution of the mem- 
bers of the company, has influenced the dramatic cha- 
racter of New York to this day. Our account of the affair 
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U tik«il firoia documents loaned xm hj Mr. Mitchell^ and 

the utmost confidence can be placed upon its relation. 
We copy the following from the papers, to which we refer. 

'^ The destruction of the National Theatre, although it has 
ftUoi most severely at this moment upon those who are 
professionally engaged m the establishment, is not confined 
in its ill effects to them alone. If this calamity should 
break up the talented company which is now gathered to- 
gether, and separate them, the onward progress of the 
drama in this country will be retarded for years. The 
public will be deprived, in a great measure, of the most 
popular, valuable, and instructive of all amusements, while 
the profession themselved will return to that dependence 
upon the humors of the managers, from which nothing but 
a spirited opposition and fair rivalry protects them. 

'^ In proof of this latter position, we put it to the compa- 
ny engaged at the Park Theatre, whether it be not immense- 
ly to their advantage, that another theatre of the first class 
should exist } Nay, more, — ^whether the success which at- 
tended the National Theatre, did not prove an essential 
advantage to them, placing them in their proper station^- 
that is, dependent on their talent, and independent of the 
tyranny and caprice of their managers, who, knowing that 
another field was open to them, were forced to act liberally 
and honorably to their actors, to prevent their seeking en- 
gagements elsewhere. 

'^ The loss which the public will feel, if only one theatre 
exists, will be evident to all. In place of the splendid per- 
formances we have lately witnessed at both the theatres, 
supported by such a combination of talent, which cannot 
be surpassed in Europe, we shall have to return to the dull 
and uninteresting exhibitions of one star and an inefficient 



eomptaxj, whibh will be offered to the ptiblie, with Hebson's 
ehoice, ^ That, or nooe.' 

^•^ On the c^er hand, let Bueh a theatre as shonld adorn 
the first eitj in the country, be erected, and placed under 
the direction of Mr. Wallack, who has already incontro- 
Tertiblj proved himself fully competent to manage such an 
establishment as it should be, and New York will possess, 
as she should do, a temple for the drama worthy of her 
own high rank among the cities of the Western world. 

^' Thus much to the public, who will, we feel confident, 
neyer forsake that manager and company who have already 
done so much for the cause of the drama, and whose suc- 
cessful career has been so suddenly checked/' 

The kind feeling which was entertained towards Mr. 
Wallack and his company by the press of New York is 
evinced in the following remarks : — ^^ We shall not urge the 
claims Mr. Wallack has upon the sympathies of that public 
he has served so many years with satisfaction to them, and 
credit to himself. As an actor, they admire him ; as a 
manager, they know his talents ; and as a man, all who 
know him, honor and respect him. 

^^ Among his professional brethren he has passed his life 
on such terms as speak more highly for the good qualities 
of his heart, than any praise we could bestow might do. 
From the star to the super, all think well of him, and we 
venture to say, that no man in the profession has ^ acted 
his part' through life better than James Wallack. 

" A few words to the members of the company, and we 
have done. Five days have only passed since you were in 
the full tide of success, gathered together in the most com- 
plete and comfortable theatre in America, strong in num- 
bers and rich in talent ; in a few short hours, your temple 
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was destroyed, and the greater portion of your worldly 
goods lost to you forever. A severe blow, it is true, but 
not sncli as should create despair in the minds of Men. 
The theatre and property you have lost were upheld 
by professional talent and good management. The talent 
is yours — your manager is still among you — that public who 
supported you in prosperity will not forsake you in adver- 
sity. Be true to yourselves, and they will be true to you. 
Let no personal sacrifice, which may be necessary for a 
time, induce you to desert your ranks ; remember that 
union is strength, and with the strength you possess while 
imited, you can recover your former position very speedily. 
Let not the advantage offered you for a few days make 
you forget the ultimate advantage that must arise from firm- 
ness at this moment. Once more, we say, be true to each 
other, and prosper.'' 

To those who do not recollect how meanly a certain rival 
establishment endeavored to engage members of the Nation- 
al company, whilst the smoke was still ascending from the 
burning remains of their. own temple, will not fully appre- 
ciate the force of the above appeal, but to those who feel, 
as we did, an interest in all connected with this melancholy 
catastrophe, and a pride in seeing the National company 
bravely true to their manager in his trouble, its appropri-- 
ateness and feeling will be understood. 

In a few days after the destruction of the National, Mr. 
Wallack received the following letter : — 

Monday Evening, 10 o'clock. 
Sir, — The management of the Park Theatre, feeling for 
the calamity that has overtaken the many persons attached 
to the National Theatre, by the unfortunate conflagration 
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of thai edifice, avails itself of the first moment to oflfor to 
tnem the theatre for a free benefit on snch a night after 
Tuesday, as yon or they may prefer. The entire proceeds, 
'without deduction, will be paid to such a committee as the 
suflerers may appoint, fi>r' distribution among them. An 
early reply is requested, that the night may be announced 
immediately. E. Simpson. 

J. W. Wallace, Esq. 

Now let be borne in mind, that Messrs. Simpson and 
Price have been on terms of the greatest intimacy for a 
period of twenty years with Mr. Wallack — ^that Mr. Simp- 
son is, by marriage, closely allied to him— that to the ex- 
ertion of his professional talent, they are indebted for those 
thousands and tens of thousands of dollars, which they now 
possess, and let any man with a heart not all stone, say 
whether the above cold, formal, and unfeeling epistle was 
such as he should have received from them ; not one kind 
word of consolation, not even the friendly words used to 
address an acquaintance of a month^s standing, beginning 
Sir, and ending with a strictly formal and official E. Simp- 
son. 

At a time like this, when the labors of a life was lost — 
when the golden reward for which he had striven for the 
past two years, was dashed to earth in a moment — such a 
letler, from such a man, was heartless and disgusting. 

Mr. Wallack himself was not even alluded to, his com- 
pany alone was named, and therefore he answered it briefly, 
and rightly too, thus: — 

AsTOR House, 11 o'clock, Monday night. 

Sir:— 

I acknowledge the receipt of your letter this evening. I 
have just handed it to Mr» Mitchell, who will oommunicate ' 
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with 70B, donbtten, when lie bu ahown it to thoee whom It 
oonoerna. JAna W. Wallace. 

E. SiMPSOir, Esq. 

He handed the letter he received from *' E. Simpson" 
to Mr. Mitchell, in order that the companj might act upon 
it u tbej dionght beet. Mr. Mitchell immediately called 
& meeting of all the gentlemen attaehed to the theatre ; at 
which meeting, he read the letter to them, and put the 
qneation whether it was each an offer as they, bearing in 
mind the esteem and gratttnde they owed Mr. Wallaok, 
and the respect dne to tJieir own characters, ibey could ac- 
cept. This was answered by an uniTCTBal negative ; and 
the following reply waa forwarded to Mr. Simpson :— 

4 White street, 24th Sept., Ig39. 
Sir:— 

Yonr note, addrened to the management of the late Na- 
tional Theatre, baxing been read to a fall meeting of the 
company, J am desired, on their part, roepectfully to de- 
cline it. On the part of the company, 

1 have the honor to be, nr, yonra, 

W. Mitchell. 
E. SiuPSOM, Esq. 

Mr. Henry Wallack briefly addressed Ae company, and 
called npon them to recollect how mnoh they,owod his bro- 
t^Lcc for the manner in wbloh he had oondnctcd the theatre, 
and the high station be bad enabled them to occupy among 
the dramatic companies of Ameriea ; he called npon them 
to be tmo to each other, and to bare that confidence in 
the sympathy and support of the pablio, which was uover 
witblwld when it wai deaerred. 
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Mr. Salter said tbat he IumI bat lately joined tkem, bat 
he for one had resolyed never to forsake Mr. Wallaek ontil 
that gentleman himeelf declined to be his manager. 

This address was responded to heartily by eyery indin- 
doal in the room, and it was proposed and carried nnani- 
xnonsly, to forward Mr. Wallaek an assorance of their 
steadfast and xmbroken fiiith in him, and their determina- 
tion still to remain under his direction and control, depend- 
ing on their own exertions |ind his management to reooTer 
the position which, by this awfol calamity, they had lost. 

A letter was then fonrarded to Mr. Wallaek, ezpresring 
the entire and unalterable confidence of eyery member of 
the company in him, and their determination to remun un- 
der his management until he himself declared no hope re- 
mained. 

Before noon on Thusdof^ application was made to Mr. 
Charles Kean to make an engagement, but that gentleman 
with the utmost generosity declined all offers, declaring his 
fixed determination not to play at any theatre until he could 
do so under Mr. Wallaek. 

Mr. Seguin, and indeed all the stars engaged at the Na- 
tional, haye also expressed the same feelings towards their 
former manager. On the Thursday following, a meeting 
of the 'friends of Mr. Wallaek took place at the Astor 
House. The dining-room in the north wing of that house 
was filled by one of the most respectable assemblies we eyer 
saw in New York. At about fifteen minutes after eight it 
was proposed that Major Noah should take the chair, which 
proposition was carried mm can^ and Mr. Epes Sergeant 
and Mr. Otis were appointed secretaries. 

General Sandford then rose and addressed th« meeting 
to the following eflbct :— 
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^^ Mr. Chairmah, it is not necessary that I shonld do more 
than simply state to l^is meeting the particular caose for 
which we have met here this evening ; the circumstances are 
too well known to render detail at all necessary. We haye 
just witnessed one of those distressing calamities with which 
our city has been so frequently visited of late years which 
in its effects tends not only to produce much misery and 
suffering to individuals, but seriously to injure the cause of 
literature and ^e drama. We b&ve seen the most splendid 
temple of the drama, where we lately witnessed the most 
intellectual performances, reduced in a few hours to ashes ; 
and all the hopes of him who had brought these perform- 
ances to such perfection, crushed in a single moment, and 
brought to naught. 

" Under these distressing circumstances we are called to- 
gether, not only to sympathise with the head of that estab- 
lishment, but to endeavor, as far as lies in our power, to 
alleviate his affliction, and remedy his loss (cheers.) 

'' For upwards of twenty years Mr. Wallack has been 
known to the New Yorkers as a most talented and ad- 
mirable artbt — but this is not all — ^his sterling worth as a 
man had endeared him to all who knew him, and drawn 
around him a host of friends, very many of whom I now see 
in this room (cheers.) 

" Up to the tiine that Mr. Wallack commenced the 
management of the National, it had always been an un- 
p 'ofitable theatre, and he did so against the advice of many 
of his friends, who feared the result. He commenced with 
great spirit, and struggled through the first season, at the 
end of which, however, ho had incurred a heavy loss ; yet 
hi^ spiritwas unbroken. He visited Europe, engaged the 
beat muacal talent therei returned, and produced the best 
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eperatio entertainments ever known in America. The 
second season was most prosperous ; again he increased his 
company — ^all looked bright, all promised fair — when in a 
moment the cup is dashed from his lips, and all is lost. 

'^ It should afford us much pleasure, Mr. Chairman, to find 
that this splendid company, instead of being separated and 
broken up, still remaining entire and united. A temporary 
borne is already found them, till a theatre more fitting and 
worthy this great metropolis is built for them. We are, 
therefore, not met here simply to sympathise with Mr. 
Wallack, but forther to devise the best means whereby we 
may place him once more in that station he has shown him* 
self so competent to fill (loud cheers.) 

^^ I know, aye, we all know, that this city can and will 
support a theatre such as we ought to possess, if it be con- 
ducted as we all know Mr. Wallack can and will conduct 
it (renewed cheers.) I will, with your permission, propose 
a few resolutions on which, when the opinion of the meeting 
is taken, we shall be better able to judge the best course for 
us to pursue, in order to carry into effect the object we 
baye in view. 

^^ 1. Resolved J That this meeting deeply sympathise with 
Mr. James W. Wallack, in the heavy loss sustained by the 
destruction of the National Theatre by fire, and bear willing 
testimony to his enterprise, zeal, and liberality, in engaging 
the very best talent that England or this country could 
afford, and also to the highly respectable orderly manner in 
which he discharged the arduous duties of manager of that 
establishment. 

" 2. Rt$()lvtdy That this meeting learn with pleasure that 
the eminent talent secured for the National Theatre, in- 
iteid Of being broken and dispersed^ » itiU ooooentrated 
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and antted, and irill appear the ciiBnuig week lit ibe new 
theatre in Niblo'a Garden. 

" 3. Resolved, That we nill continae to support Mr. Wai- 
laok and his compmiy at (hat hooee, with the same cor- 
diaTity of feeKng and good will that have been manifcBted 
towarde him while presiding over the National Theatre. 

" 4. Reiolved., That tiie time has arrived when a metropo- 
litan theatre, corresponding with the wealth and population 
of thb metropolis, should be erected on a suitable and 
conTcnient site, and that a committee of it% ottiESDS be ap- 
pointed to take the whole subject into consideration, to re- 
ceive propositions for the same ; also plans and designs, 
and to devise the necessary ways and means to carry into 
immediate effect the intentions of this meeting, and when 
said theatre has been decided upon, and the necessary 
means for ita completion adopted, it be placed under the 
management of Mr. Wallack. 

" 6. Seaehed, That a C(^y of these resolutions be tt«ns- 
mitted by the chairman and seoretariea to Mr. Watlack in 
behalf of this meetingr 

" The following gentlemen were elected a committee un- 
der the fourth resolutioD. 

PhUip Hods, M. M. Noah, 

Samuel Ward, Jan. £pes Sergeant, 

S. B. Buggies, J. Preicott Hall, 

Robert Emmet, D. E. Tyler, 

Gerard Costar, Thomas D. Davis, 

C. Mauran, James F.- Otis, 
Anthony Barclay. 

" U was then on motion resolved, that the proceedings of 
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this meeting be pablished in the newspapers of the day. 
^' The meeting then adjourned to meet at the same place 
this day week, to receive the report of the committee. 

M. M. NoAHy Chaurman. 

" •'^»'" F- 0"«. ] Secretaries." 
^^ £p£8 Sergeant, S 



After the meeting had adjourned, a very large sum was 
immediately subscribed towards taking stock in the new 
theatre. 

Exactly a week after the burning of the National, Mr. 
Wallack^s company played at Niblo^s Garden ; on which 
occasion Mr. Charles Kean appeared as Richard the Third, 
and Yankee Hill made his first appearance on the same 
evening, after his return from Europe. 

That the company engaged by Mr. Wallaok was beyond 
all comparison the most efficient and talented corps ever 
belonging to any theatre in America, does not admit of a 
doubt. Believing that a complete list of this company will 
possess an interest to a great number of our readers, we 
subjoin a carefully preserved list, complete in every de- 
partment. 

Jamks W. Waxi«ack, Esq., Lessee and Manager, 
WuuuAM MiTCHxxjL., Es«., Stage Manager. 
Jamxs Smith, Sf«,. Treasurer. 

Gentlemen^ 
F0RRX8T,* C. Keait,* 

Vandkwhoff,* Wilsow,* 

Seguin,* H. Wallack, 

Browne^ W. H. Wii^uamb, 

Lambert, Slater, 

JaMISSOX, : J. WAU.ACK9 Juft 
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Andrxws, Bookri, 

PoWKUr, BaU)OCK« 

WAX.TOir, BUNWKB, 

Gilbert, Newtow, 

EvEBABD, Housekee^f Burnett* 
Btuart, Call Boy, BRAimiwAm, MfMtmgt Tf 

Prompter, Ferrers. 

Ladiett 
M188 SHERRirr/ Miss TxirDXirHorF/ 

Mrs. H. Wau^ox, Mrs. Bailbt, 

Miss Moitier* Mrs. SErroN, 

M18S Ayrss, Mrs Bu88EIX« 

Mrs. Pi/UMERy Mrs. Rogers. 

Chonu, 
Buooah, Cho. Ma$t, Mrs. C0AD9 
THORirToir* Ferrers, 

Kavanaghi Baldock* 

B. PUGOAlTy EvERARDt 

PURlTEUUy THORNTOir* 

BoLOMAir, Burnett, 

CoAD, Taylor, 

Williams, Singleton^ 

Meters, Gault. 

Orthutra, 
McIntosh, Leader^ Ambrose, Repetiieut§ 

ScHEMLiifG, Repetiteur, Powne, Flute, 
Brras, Oboe, Mason, Trumpett 

Plane, Trombone, Otto, 

Meyers, Smith, 

ToNAs, Chevalier, Violint 

Christien, Clarionette Bristow, 
Att^ick, Horn, Castino, 

Herbert, Loder, 

Meyer, Dodswosth, 

Cabsolanx, ControBaoao, Tyte, First Violitu 

So»£oQk Keepers, 

Cooxnt BooKSTt» 
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BubWett, Swni«r/ 

JojffESy « BUBUNO* 

, CarpewterBy 

Hakdwick, Master, Charxjei, 

CORNEU^ 

Wardrobe^ 
Tatloji, Mrs. Lewis. 

Paint Boom, 
Beng«ugh, JlrtUtt Wheatley, JUntttmi^ 

Waedell, Assistant. 

Property Room, 
Bbjonoe, Wiixiamb, 

Ga9, 
Todd, Sajtm, jUsiitant 

Stage Boer Keeper ^ 
Larry. 
Those marked thus * are stars. 

There was a great deal of sympathy felt by the public for 
Mr. Wailack and his compaDy, aud when, on the Monday 
following, they appeared at Niblo's, the theatre was crowded 
to overflowing to greet them in their new house. Mr. Keaa 
opened with Richard the III., and Yankee Hill, his first 
appearance after his return from Europe, made up the bill 
of tho evening. Vandenhoff followed the engagement of 
Mr. Kean. The opera of Gustavus was produced here in 
magnificent style, the principal characters sustained by Miss 
Sherriff, Wilson, Seguin, and a powerful chorus. Niblo's 
was taken only as a temporary refuge, for it was inadequate 
at the prices to pay with such an expensive company as Mr. 
Wailack had the honor of directing, until the promised 
Metropolitan Theatre should be built. So long a time was 
occupied in the consideration of the preliminary steps, thftt 
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the committee, to use a theatrical phrase, missed the ^^ tip," 
and the hot sympathy of the public was allowed to cool be- 
fore the iron was stmck. When Mr. Wallack saw there 
was no prospect of the promised temple going up he dis- 
banded his company. He deserved great credit for the 
persevering manner in which he kept it together, and the 
company itself equal praise for their firm adherence to the 
fortunes of their manager, so long as there was even the 
dimmest prospect of his becoming the manager of another 
theatre. After Niblo's had closed, Mr. Wallack played a 
short engagement at the Chatham. The most melancholy 
evening we ever passed at a theatre was on the first occasion 
we went to the Chatham and saw Mr. Wallack there. Noi 
all his admirable acting could dissipate the sorrow we felt to 
see him at the Chatham, under the depressing circumstances 
which drove him to seek an engagement at that establish- 
ment. It might have been the reflex of our own feeling-, 
but we thought he appeared struggling with a weight of sor- 
row which not even the actor's art could conceaL In a 
short time after this Mr. Wallack returned to England, as 
also did Miss Sherriff, who has since, as we are informed, 
happily married, and retired from public life. Wilson, on 
his return home, lectured upon Scottish Minstrelsy, and made 
a handsome fortune. He returned to this country in 1849, 
btit in the summer of that year was attacked by the cholera 
in Montreal, and there died. Seguin and his wife remained 
here, and are in New York at the present time. They 
have been eminently successful in their operatic engage- 
ments in various parts of the United States. Brown and 
Horncastle joined Mr. Mitchell when he took the Olympic, 
as did Mrs. Russell and Mrs. Bailey. 
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A BY-GONE, 

To those who remember the National in those days, we 
offer no apology for taking them back and giving them a 
shadowy sketch of their old favorites as they appeared at 
the rehearsal of La Gasza Ladra. Imagine yourselves snugly 
ensconsed, and all by ourselves, in the boxes. You are sur- 
prised to find it so dark, eh ? How different the house looks 
now, and when brilliant with gas and bright eyes. The 
people on the stage flit about in the gloom almost like sha 
dows. The gentlemen of the orchestra look like pale pri- 
soners in some cell, and the sickly-looking gas lights throw 
strange shadows round them. . But let us see what they are 
doing on the stage. Seated at that table with a green cover 
on the O. P. side, sits Mitchell, the stage manager. He has 
before him sundry parts, papers, and play bills. The two 
sperm candles in japanned candlesticks are brightly reflected 
from the top of his head — Mitchell is growing bald. 

On the P. S., at nearly a similar table, sita a mysterious 
looking individual — pale, with a prominent eye, and a stem 
appearance all over his head — 'tis Mr. Ferrers, the Promp- 
ter. He rises and walks, or rather glides up the stage with 
long steps; then,. with redundant action, and in solema 
tones, he directs certain ladies with straw bonnets, green 
veils, and very small shawls when, and how, and where to 
move about the stage ; then suddenly turning to a stout 
man, in his shirt-sleeves, he says, slowly, — ^" Mr. Hatch, I 
shall want a Gothic porch at the second wing, O. P." He 
returns to his table and marks his copy. Under that eUgami 
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ehaBdelier, formed of two pieces of wood nailed across, and 
illuminated by four bed-room lamps, and suspended by a 
crooked wire, stands Seguin, with a roll of music. On tbe 
right of him, and nearer the front, is Wilson ; on the left 
Morley, both with umbrellas. Beside Mitchell, at the table, 
18 Mrs. Baylej; and between the table and the stage sits 
Miss Sherriff, looking oyer the score of the opera, as Horn- 
eastle, who is standing by, turns over the leaves. But bark ! 
Penson raps the little rolled piece of tin in front of him, and 
says — " Now, ladies and gentlemen," then with a bow gives 
his time to the orchestra, occasionally calling out sharply, 
" Chorus," " Annette," " Flute," " Albert," « Chorus,'' 
" Forte," " Piano," &c. ; and then suddenly rapping the 
^foresaid tin violently the singers cease, and he exclaims, 
^^ No, no, gentlemen, that won't do — try that passage once 
more." — ^' That's better." — '* Aye, we'll be able to manage 
that next time." Miss SherrifPhas a solo : why does she limp 
so as she walks. Hush ? she calls Mitchell. " Mr. Mitchell ! ' * 
*' Well, my dear," (stage managers always say my dear to 
the ladies.) " Where am I, Mr. Mitchell .^^' *' You are 
about here, my dear," replies Mitchell, placing her near 
the centre, ^^ and you come down on this side to sing." 
" Yes, yes, I see now," says the representative of Annette. 
Penson raps his tin onoe more, and again the theatre re- 
sounds with music. But here, with one arm a-kim*bo, and in 
his right hand three or four letters, which as he walks he 
slaps against his tliigh, comes the manager, James Wallack ; 
he moves his hat and smiles, crosses the stage, falls into an 
attitude and laughs, jokes, and does the amiable to the 
ladies, talks a minute with Mitchell, arranges a tableaux 
in another minute, says something good by way of getting 
up on exit, and- leaves the stage. They arc singing the 
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finale^ let us go. Of this goodlie company Wilson and 
Penson arc desd, Wallack is in London, Sherriff married 
and retired from the stage, Mitchell invalided, Mrs. Bailey 
a teacher of music, Seguin alone remaining in his profession 
among usi Another little story connected with the old 
National company we may as well relate here. . 

The Trumpet and the Trombone. — A rather novel 
case was tried in the Marine Court of New York, in which 

a member of the National Theatre orchestra was one of the 

• 

parties, and the proprietor of the Refectory at the comer 
of Leonard and Church Streets the other. The suit was 
instituted for the purpose of recovering f 9 54, the amount 
of an account for certain and divers quantities of pork and 
beans, furnished the Trombone by the Refectory, at the 
request of the Trumpet, whose name was Conduit, and whose 
wife leaped into a temporary notoriety on the occasion of 
the " Wood affair" at the Park. 

The circumstances under which the bill was contracted 
are' somewhat novel and amusing. When the Maid of 
Cashmere was first brought out at the National Theatre, 
then under the management of Flynn & Willard, the prin* 
cipal parties in this transaction were engaged in the orches- 
tra. The defendant was but an indifferent master of his 
instrument, and could not blow a blast sufficiently strong to 
announce the approach of Chopelas to proclaim the reward 
'for the head of the unknown. He was therefore under the 
necessity of applying to the Trombone. Now the Trom- 
bone was inordinately fond of pork and beans, and refused 
to aid the Trumpet unless upon every such occasion he 
would agree to furnish him with a supper of his favorite dish. 
This was readily acceded to, and Uie Refectory (plaijitiff) 
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Tfas applied to and did furnish the fsure. For the first two 
or three nights all went on very well. At the end of thai 
time the Trumpet began to entertain serious yiews of dis- 
solving the connection with the Trombone, and of course 
cutting off the supplies of pork and beans. In a moment 
of rashness the Trumpe^ gave the warning to the Trombonef, 
and essayed to give this piece of music unaided. But, alas ! 
the first tang-arang was a failure — it was too thin. ^' Pork !'' 
cried the Trumpet to the Trombone, and at the same in- 
stant the two instruments gave forth a beantifiil tang-arang- 
rang. But in an instant the' Trombone remembered that 
nothing had been said about ^' beans ;" he suddenly ceased 
playing. " Beans," said the Trumpet. " Pork and beans?" 
asked the Trombone. '^ Pork and beans," replied the 
Trumpet. " Good," said the Trombone ; " that^s enough ; 
here goes," and he did. go it, to the infinite relief of the 
poor Trumpet, as well as to the great delight of the whole 
orchestra, who by this time were, in the secret. Messrs. 
Cassolani and Ambrose, two of the members of the or- 
chestra, were called upon to prove the nature of the con- 
tract. They testified not only to the above circumstances, 
but also to the fact, that whenever the piece was performed 
the Trumpet had to call out to the Trombone, " Pork and 
beans," in order to induce the Trombone to help him 
through with that particular piece of music. The case 
being fully made out, the jury found for the plaintiff to the 
full amount claimed, viz., ^9 54. 



The fortunes of the Park Theatre did not seem to be 
improved by the loss of the National. The son of its 
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prosperity was fast setting. At this time, 1839, the Park 
management were greatly in debt to the actors. Fanny 
ElMer came and filled the house, but she was paid such an 
extravagant and ruinous salary, that the management was 
rather the worse than the better by her sendees. We copy 
the following hit at the condition of theatrical afiiftirs in 
New York, from one of the daily papers of the period. 
The writer has been speaking of the previous prosperity of 
theatres, and then adds : — ^^ Suddenly a change came over 
the spirit of these proceedings. The reckoning and settling 
days arrived at last, and theatricals drooped directly in con- 
sequence thereof. The Norfolk, Richmond and Buffalo 
theatres have been advertised for sale. The Gamp-street 
Theatre, New Orleans, has been* turned into a hotel and 
ball-room ; the St. Charles was put up for lottery ; Rus- 
selPs new theatre then fell through — so did the Philadel- 
phia opera house, and the Metropolitan Theatre in New 
York. The Park is deserted, and even the Bowery Theatre 
is doing indifferently, and the rage of the town seems to bo 
at this time altogether in favor of the cheap system in thea- 
tres, as well as in newspapers. The Park is unable to pay 
its salaries, reduces the same, and runs in debt to its stars : 
amongst others, $1000 to Miss Ellen Tree, and $1200 to 
Mrs. Martyn and her husband, and then finds itself under 
the necessity of breaking its engagement with the opera 
troupe. In accordance with this new movement of the 
fashionable age, Mitchell opens the OlymjHO, and reduces 
the prices. Washington Costar sells off his splendid stud 
of horses, and takes a box at this shilling theatre. The 
press patronise it, and it becomes the greatest theatre in 
this country — crowded every night almost to soflfocatioii — 
and Mitchell at a bound becomes the grefttest manager 
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•mong ra. Thia plan of Mitchell's sncceedB bo admirably 
at the Olympic, that it ia now the moat fashionable and best 
HOBtained theatre in the city. To be sure the pit is occa- 
Monally a little too noisy, but then Mitchell cornea ont and 
makes a speech after this fashion ; — " Gentlemen of the 
pit, tUia noise mnat not go on ; when I say must not, I 
mean if it goes on, we mnst go off. One word is better 
than, ten thousand, a short apeoch better than a long one ; 
you now pay one shilling for admittance ; if this noiae be 
not stopped, I shall raise the price to three shillings." It 
Is ueedlcaa to add that the noise ceased immediately, and 
the pit has been quiet ever since." 

Snch was the depressed condition of theatricals in New 
York when Mr. Mitchall took the Olympic. We shall 
moke no apology for introducing a biographical sketch of 
Mr. Mitchell, with a concise history of bis management, 
for the history of the Olympic is the history of theatricals 
in New York, from that period until within a year or two 
of the present wi'iting. 



MR. MITCHELL. 

There is no actor in the country whose name has leen 
more prominently before the public than hia who heads 
thia article. When, by the destruction of the National 
Theatre, he was thrown oat of a splandid engagement, he 
took the Olympic as a forlorn and deeperate hope, for he little 
droftmed of the prosperity which awaited him, or that he 
would thus fortuitously become the leader, if not the creator, 
of «n eabiely new tosto in theAliioal euteitaiiimeata. Vial 
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lack's National Theafare waB sastaiiied, not hy the talents 
of a single star, but a combination of them, and when acci- 
dent divided them, and the public had to return to the 
Park, where thread-bare pieces were only redeemed by 
the excellent acting of a sin^e part, it became weary and 
disgusted, and the Park boxes were left to the rats. Mr, 
Wallack had given the public a taste for general rather than 
individual excellence, and "the warmest lovers of the drama, 
and the best friends of the Park could no longer tolerate 
the grain of com in the bushel-of-ohaff management of 
^^ Simpson & Co." The press stupidly went into mourn- 
ing, and wept for the decline of the drama. Public taste, 
it said, had become vitiated, and Simpson, good, easy man, 
instead of looking for the causes of his beggarly account of 
empty boxes in the cursed and abominable starring system 
which he obstinately maintained, looked upon the public 
with a self-satisfied conceitf and denounced them for a want 
of pure diamatic taste. Instead of skilfully meeting the 
change in public feeling, he resisted, and was bent upon 
making the public return to his standard. Fatal error ! 
blind infatuation ! Ruin and poverty were the rewards of 
his obstinacy. When Mitchell opened the Olympic, the 
public were well prepared to patronise and be amused with 
a general excellence in the representation of pieces, even 
though they were nothing but farces and burles^es ; be* 
sides, the citizens of New York had become so weary with 
the sleepy management of the Park, the dull and ponde- 
rous dramas they had been compelled to witness in that 
establishinent, that they were well disposed to relish a sa- 
tire, which they felt, but had no means of expressing, 
against the ancient imd so-called legitimate state of theatri- 
oal affain« Whilst Mr. Simpsoa at the Paris wa» lookiDg 
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upon that uiaoonds star, Fmaay Ebeler, who swallowed up 
all the profit^,* with admiring ejes and empty pockets, 
Mitchell, at the Olympic, was filling hia pnrae, with little 
or no expense, with a capib^ bnrleeqae on the d&nseuse. 
But of this auon.~ A biographical sketch of a man who 
arose in a theatrical oriais, and conb^ed tbe public taste 
for 80 man; years, cannot be uninteresting to any one to 
whom these pages may have evAi a puniDg value. Mr. 
Mitchell was born in the town of Billqnay, a small town in 
the county of Durham, England. The &ther, Mr. Wil- 
liam Mitchell, was master of a trading vessel — his mother, 
the daughter of a tespectablo farmei. Not being bom in 
affluenoe, his eduoation went no brtber than reading, writ- 
ing, and ariUimetio, and it was finished at the end of his 
uxth year. 

At six he was sent to a brother of bis motJier's, a &rmer 
in Yorkshire, to learn the art and mystery of fitnuing, with 
whom he remuned until he was fifteen. It was here that 
fete marked out his destiny, and took the following odd 
mode of leading him into it. 

His nnole was ^ent for a large company of carriers, and 
at certain periods of every week, aquuitityof goods, wares, 
and metcliandise, was left by the vans at bis house for de- 
livery, for direction in the neighboring towns and villages. 
Mitchell had now beoome, not a big, but a strong boy, so 
his nocle thought it was both reasonable and seasonable to 

* Bj oDe eDgsgement of Fanny GUaler at tbe FaA Theatre, she 
receiTed $6,1S8. For the same period the miuiDgement netted a 
loBB of ((2,220, On one occasion the whole mone; in the hoaae 
uta not enough to pay Ghsler and the corps de ballett, to en; no- 
tiling of other eipenBes, and even on that night Fanny Elssler re- 
«d*td her fBOO, as per oontnot. 
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make him useful. He appointed him to the important post 
of distributor cf these goods, &c. It was in this way, on 
the top of a small wagon, with two horses, that Mitchell 
began to see the world, and finally to smell the lamps and 
orange peel. Among other towns that came within his 
circuit, was that of Richmond, Yorkshire, and it was hero 
that he first saw imything like a theatre. He had long 
been in the practice of stot>ping at an hotel immediately 
opposite the stage door, without feeling the slightest curiosi- 
ty to visit the interior. But the time at length came when 
he did, and this is the mode of Mitchell's '^ first appearance 
in any theatre." 

Seeing the theatre doors half open, early in the day, he 
thought he could do no harm if he took a peep inside. He 
did so, and groped his way up into the gallery. It was re- 
hearsal time, and there upon the stage was Wilson, the 
tight-rope dancer, rehearsing, and near him was the cele- 
brated Jefferson, and Butler, the tragedian, not thicker than 
a lath, and, at that time, not much taller. 

Mitchell was so struck with what he saw there, that he 
repeated his visits again and again. At last he was ob- , 
served, and Sam Butler was sent to put him out. Then 
ensued a squabble and a fight, at the end of which the lat- 
ter came off second best — ^the former was too stout for him. 
This put a stop to any ftirther attendance at rehearsals, 
whieh had whetted the growing curiosity of our hero to 
each a point, that he determined to take the first opportu- 
nity of witnessing a regular performance. After some lit- 
tle difficulty he got permission of his uncle, and immedi- 
ately hastened to the theatre. The fiivt piece he remem- 
bered to have seen was Raising the Wind. Jefferson play- 
ed Jeremy Diddler, and Butlor, Sam. He does not 
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r oiacm ber Trbai the play was, but^ the farce made a deep- 
imprcsBion upon him. The theatri<sal mania had now 
soised him. Then ^ame that strange desire to see tho 
players off the stage, for which pmrpose he stood about tho 
stage doors for homrs, to see a favorite actor come out, 
whom he would follow to his house. 

Richmond was the last town in his circuit, so that he 
returned thence to his uncle's residence in an empty wag- 
on. He was driving home on one of these occasions, think- 
ing of the last performance be had seen, and what a deli* 
cions thing it must be to be an actor, when he was awak- 
ened out of his revery by the voice of Jefferson, who hailed 
him, and asked him for a ride. He had with him Sam 
and George Butler. The request was readily granted, on 
condition that they should dismount just before reaching 
^' uncle's house,'' to which they laughingly complied. 
Greorge Butler, who had considerable talent as the repre- 
sentative of countrymen, afterwards wrote* to Mitchell, 
when he became a manager, for an engagement, and after- 
wards became a member of his company. 

• The next theatre he visited wasn't a theatre — it was a 
bars — and the company consisted of three persons — an old 
man, a worn-out young one, and a female of doubtful age 
and damaged complexion. These three played the whole 
of the Spoiled Child, with a bed-quilt for a curtain, and 
three candles, stuck in as many pieces of clay, for foot- 
lights. 

At fifteen, Mitchell got tired of farming, so he ran away 
from his uncle, and returned home. His parents had him 
now put into the office of an extensive West India merchant, 
named PoUok, at New-Castle^upon-Tyne, in whose office 
he remained six years. During this time, he became a 
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member of a private theatrical corps, an admirable school 
of dissipation, where he learned a little acting, a good deal 
of the world's wajs, and got up to " suuff." 

His first appearance upon any legitimate stage was made 
while at New-Castle, where he played the Country Boy, 
in the interlude of the Recruiting Officer, for the benefit 
of Miss Desmond, now Mrs. Macready, the New-Castle 
Theatre then being under the management of that cele- 
brated tragedian. The Country Boy made a hit, and the 
next night another, by playing Sam in ^' Raising the Wind,'' 
and an old man in a ballet pantomime. - His success was 
so great, that he became not a little inflated, and b^an to 
think London was the only place big enough for the ezer- 
cipe of his large faculties. 

He was bent on going away from New-Castle, and one 
fine morning he took a hurried departure, just taking leave 
of his mother, who tried to dissuade him from his purpose ; 
but the fates willed it otherwise, and he started for London 
in a small brig, on board of which were a number of con- 
victs, destined for the " Hulks." On the passage they 
were overtaken by a storm : the wind blew — the sea tossed 
and tumbled about, and so did the vessel, nearly wrecked 
— convicts let loose to shift for themselves : at last they 
weathered the storm, and reached London more frightened 
than hurt. 

Mitchell had £17 in hb pocket, and felt as rich as a Jew. 
One of the sailors took him to a tavern on Tower Hill, 
where he spent his first night in London, and the next at 
the Royalty Theatre. 

He had been in London three or four days when he was 
recommended to visit Simms, the theatrical agent at the 
Harp Tavern, opposite the pit door of the Dnirj lAne 
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Ilieatre, in Russell Street. The initiation fee paid (Beyen 
shillings) Mr. Simms obtained him a situation to play old 
men at a place called Lydd, in Kent, of which the theatri- 
cal agent gave the most glowing account, prognosticating his 
success and happiness there, because fish was cheap, and the 
company played on shares. Mitchell packed up his ward- 
robe — no very difficult task — got into a stage at the Bolt 
in Finn, in Fleet Street, and was set down at Rye, from 
whence he walked, carrying his baggage, a distance of 
eleven miles, to Lydd, where he arrived on Sunday morn- 
ing, just as the good people were coming out of church. 
Mitchell was at this period of his life slightly addicted to 
modesty, and being rather dusty from his long walk, and 
not being remarkably well dressed, he felt ashamed of hte 
appearance, so made his way as quickly as possible into a 
small barber's shop, less for the purpose of getting a shave 
than for finding out the manager. 

His name was Edwin, and he found him standing on a 
chair in the little back parlor of a very small cottage, 
reaching down a stick from the top of a clock. The room 
was ornamented with some old-fashioned prints of the return 
of the prodigal son, &c., and the manager was an old- 
fashioned looking fellow, about five feet four in height, and 
nothing in proportion, in width. The most conspicuous 
parts of his dress were a large overcoat, a world too ^ide 
for his thin shanks, with a very old hat covered with new 
oil-skin. The new recruit handed him Simms' introduc- 
tory letter, which he read upon the chair, and said he was 
^lad to see his " old man," as he was about starting for 
London to etigage a company. He recommended him to 
board with his scene-painter, whom Mitchell found without 
a coat, busily painting a scene which was nailed up against 
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a wall in his room. Hia name was Lysle, now the cele- 
brated caricaturist of London. He apologised for being 
without a coat, and told Mitchell he had lent it to the 
manager to go to. London. The next day he was intro- 
duced to the Theatre — a barn — with a temporary stage, 
about two feet from the ground. In a week, the manager* 
haying completed his engagements, the season commenced 
with George Barnwell, and the farce of Fortune's Frolics, 
in which Mitchell played " My Uncle" and " Old Snacks." 
Mitchell remained here four months, with such wretched 
success, that his share averaged two shillings and sixpence 
per week (!) for the whole of thslt period. 

Tired of their ill success at Lydd, the company moved 
to Dunchurch, in the same county, where they* lost Lysle. 
Before leaving them, however, he accidentally met some old 
friends, so that one good house was obtained through his in- 
fluence. From thence they went to Whitestaple, where 
they hired a billiard-room, and erected a gallery over the 
table. On the fourth night it broke down, and smashed 
the table — the company ran away, and were distributed to 
the four winds of heaven. 

Mitchell, accompanied by, or rather, accompanying two 
ladies of the company, took his passage on board a sloop to 
- London, without a cent wherewith to pay their passage. 
When the vessel arrived alongside the wharf, he was left 
in pawn, while his female friends hastened to borrow the 
money to redeem him. 

His next engagement was in a booth at the Cambridge 
Fair. Here he met Cole, a celebrated double bass, and 
Mackenzie; the comic actor, and author of Pigs among the 
Roses, who subsequently died a wretched death in St. Mar- 
tin's workhouse. Mitehell was engaged to sing songs inside 
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and to out n|i all sorta of uitica on the platform oatside tho 
booth. He failed, and was disohaiged at the end of the 
first fortnight, the managers telling biu he was not legiti- 
mate enough to play the " bisness as the fair folks liked.'' 

He returned to London in a wagon, and played his next 
engagement at Alton, in Hampshire, with but indifferent 
success, that town being full of Quakers. This conipany 
then moved to Stookbridge, in the same county, where the 
manager hired the concert-room, and another performer to 
do Mitchell's line of business. This raised a rebellion in 
tho whole corps, in apposition to the manager, and of course, 
in Mitchell's favor — they, the actors, refused to play. 
The performance had been advertised and plaowded over 
the whole town, and half the room had already been en- 
gaged. The manager was in a dilemma — he applied to the 
magistrute. In the mean time, the news and the cause of 
the rebellion got abroad, the popalaoe took sides with Mit- 
chell, and some revolutionary w^ posted large handbills 
through the town, headed 

Mitchell & Barhah — 
Mitchell forever ! 
At length, the matter came to be beard heton the magis- 
trate, who decided iu Mitcheirs favor. 

Though tired and disgusted with this strolling and mise- 
rable life, and anxious to find some mode of escaping from 
it, be was foroed to yield to ciroumstanocs, and oueo more 
enrolled under the tawdry banner of the manager of the 
booth, who discharged him from bis first engagement be- 
cause he was not legidmato onongh for his " bisnces." 
Either Mitchell had become a worse actor, which is inipro' 
buble, or adversity had taught him the ncccraity of bending 
to its nui^t, for he, thia timo» mot with tho most eminent 
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sucoesfl. The Booth, with the company, travelled from 
Cambridge to Salisbury Fair. After the Fair, at the latter 
place, the manager proposed they should do some private 
business, i. e., play on shares, in legitimate pieces, as long 
as they should continue to draw. The first night, they not 
only drew a good attendance, but such a heavy shower of 
rain, that it ran through their canvas covering, as through 
a fine sieve, drenching the audience, and driving the actors 
on to the stage, in aght of the audience, the only place of 
shelter they could find. No announcement of ^' tremen- 
dous success," " unrivalled attractions," &c., &c., could 
get another audience at Cambridge, — that shower of rain 
ruined the hopes of the company, so they removed with all 
expedition to Canterbury. Here they played some timcy 
with the usual success of a strolling company, till at last, 
Mitchell turned his eyes once more towards London, which 
he reached amidst the pelting of another pitiless storm, 
drenched to the skin, with one penny in his pocket. He 
had walked upwards of forty-nine miles, and it was late in 
the evening when he reached the great thoroughfure at the 
west end of the huge metropolis, and made his way to a 
tavern where the actors then did congregate. It was just 
in the nick of time that he was engaged to play the second 
old man in Decamp's company, at Neweastle-npon-Tjne, 
which place he reached after an absence of two years. So 
altered was he by the wear and tear both of body and mind^ 
during the period, that his own parents could scarcely re- 
cognise him. 

His prospects now began to brighten; he remained with 
Decamp for two seasons, playing all sorts of business, and 
he became a great favorite in Newcastle, Sheffield, and 
Chfstev. AAihi»«tid«fihi9trariodihAJiriiB«d^£tta^ 
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Alexander, the manager of the Edinburgh theatre, and 
played at Carlisle, afterwards returning to Decamp, and 
opening at' Sheffield. The circuit embraced the following 
towns ; Newcastle, Sheffield, Chester, Shrewsbury, and Bev- 
erly ; and was celebrated for the excellence of its company. 
Besides Mitchell, there was T. S. Hamblin, Thome of Gin- 

• 

cinnati, George Holland, and Tom Flynn, Pearman, the 
vocalist, John Sefton, and Mrs. Vernon. 

MitchelPs salary at that time, (1822,) was sometimes 
about twenty-five shillings a week ; — despite this small in- 
come, Mitchell married. He remained with Decamp for 
four years after his marriage, and joined Nicholson's com- 
pany at the Leicester circuit ; leaving that for the Sunder- 
land, Shields, Scarborough, Durham and Stockton circuit, 
of which he afterwards became manager. Mr. and Mrs. 
Heald and Edwm were at this time members of the com- 
pany. 

He did not find the management of the Sunderland cir- 
cuit at all prc^table ; on the contrary, he lost everything, 
and was again driven to London — ^this was in 1831. The 
Strand theatre had just opened under Rayner's manage- 
ment, and it was here he made his first bow before a Lon- 
don audience, with success ; and, to the astonishment of the 
manager, who had put him into a poor part, that of a second- 
rate old man, telling him he had no confidence in his talent 
for anything else At this time Mitchell was one of pov- 
erty's special victims, and he thought himself actually 
friendless. It was at this time he was greeted by the grasp 
from a hand that was directed in its movements by as warm 
a heart as ever beat within the human breast — it was that 
of Leman Rede, He had seen Mitchell in the Provinces---- 
Kadnotdd his talentBr-knew his rnpnWIitiM tlw the pio ■ 
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dicament he was im-^^'imdertook to combat the pr^ndioea 
agaiast him, and instantly set about \friting a piece for.bim 
called Professionak Puzzled. • It was played with success; 
the actor made a hit, and the outhor, his generous inter- 
poser in the hour of need, was delighted. Let us stop to 
see what reputation Mitchell had previous to his appearing 
in London. 

The Durham Chronicle thus bids him farewell : 
^' Mr. Mitchell deserves far more notice from us than 
we intend to bestow at present. As an actor, he is making 
rapid strides to excellence and perfection ; he has so much 
original humor at command, such flexibility of counte- 
nance, perfect knowledge of his author and the stage, that 
he is always a picture, in any situation or position he may 
choose. It would be impossible to particularise every good 
thing this gentleman has done since ouf last, but the high 
road to preferment is completely open to him. We were 
among the first of his admirers as an actor, and have fear- 
lessly asserted his possession of genuine talent, and to what- 
ever part of the globe fate may waft him, we shall always hail 
with unmixed satisfaction an account of his prosperity.'' 

He had been but a short iime in London, ere he gained 
the good opinion of all the critics of the day. The Tatler, 
edited by Leigh Hunt ; The Athenieum ; The Satirist, who 
said, on his going to Govent Garden, he woijdd prove a 
dangerous rival to Keeley; The Times; The Morning 
Herald; The Weekly Dispatch, &c.,&c. One of them 
thus speaks of his Jem Bags, in the Wandering Minstrel : 
'^ He is inimitable. His acting is one of the raciest things 
we ever saw upon the stage, and he does not lose sight, one 
moment, of the rich part he is embodying. The piece was 
intended for Reave ; but we defy him to have made of ike 
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part one-teaik of what Miteliell baa rendered it.*^ Anatlier, 
The Age, '^ it was a rich bit of £uree, the very aeme d 
perfeoUon.'' 

From the Strand Theatre he waa soon transported hj 
Laporte to Covent Garden, to do Power's business, the 
Irishman. The engagement was for three years. He re- 
mained there part of the first season. The manager failed, 
and the company went on shares to the Olympic, where 
they played out the season. He went from there to the 
Qneen's Theatre, under the management oi Edward May- 
hew, a young lawyer, and subsequently of 6. a Becket. 
It was here that originated that school of burlesque, which 
Mitchell so well carried out at the Olympic in New York. 

The next engagement was at the Victoria, (1834,) here- 
tofore the Cobourg, then under Abbot's management, 
from whom it soon fell into that of Glossop, to whom 
Mitchell became stage manager. Glossop became lessee 
of the Strand, combined the two companies, and sent 
Mitehell to revive the burlesque entertainments for which 
that place was celebrated. Here was produced the Roof- 
Scrambler, Man-Fred, The Man with the Carpet Bag, &c., 
&c.; and it was at this time information was lodged against 
him for playing at an unlicensed theatre* and he was con- 
victed in a penalty of J^O, for performing in one farce. 

This 1>roke up the company at the Strand Theatre, and 
Mitchell returned to . the Victoria, where he remained to 
the close of Glosso^^s management, and then went back to 
the Onsen's, where be found one of the best companies ever 
collected within the walls of a theatre — John Reeve, Old 
Williams, Wrench, Green, Moses Bamet, Mrs. Nesbit, 
Mrs. Honey, Miss Murray, Miss Orger, and an excellent 
fi^fpn d# IM^t.. H# iro|«ited his perfomaoe^ of im 
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Bags, of wbich the Examiner, the best of the London weekly 
papers, says, '^ We have never seen anything so perfect — 
dress, voice, walk, manner — the quintescence of squalid 
blackguardism — the picture of him on the walls gives no 
adequate idea of the personation. He looks as if an extra 
pound of soap and a small-tooth comb would be necessary 
for all who came near him." We could fill a volume with 
such complimentary notices of Mr. Mitchell ; but since the 
time these were written, he has shown among us how much 
he deserved the encomiums of the press on the other side 
the water. 

The Adelphi Theatre next saw Mitchell as manager ; 
from whence he was shortly removed to St. James', as direc- 
tor and principal comedian, under Braham. He remained 
here one season, and again went to the Strand, then under 
the management of Hammond, who died in New York, in 
the cholera season of 1849. 

His next step, which he made in June, 1836, was a long 
and haiardous one. He left London for New York, ac- 
companied by his wife and daughter, Bengough, the ar- 
tist, who afterwards married Miss Mitchell, and Plumer. 
We have recorded elsewhere the fact of Mitchell's engage- 
ment with Flynn & Willard at the National, and traced 
him down to the time when the burning of the National left 
him free to wander where he would. 

The Olympic Theatre, situated midway in the block be- 
tween Howard and Grand Streets, after Mr. Blake had 
resigned its management, fell into the hands of speculators 
of all kinds and degrees, and was used for almost every 
imaginable kind of exhibition. In short, the reputation ot 
the place about this time was as bad as it could well be. It 
was aot^jlierofore, without a great deal of " aeriong con^de* 
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ration'' that Mr. Mitchell made up his mind to assume iti 
future management. Perhaps if Mr. Mitchell bad been 
differently situated in a pecuniary point of yiew, he would 
not have entertained the thought for «. moment, so forlorn 
was the hope of success ; but empty pockets are mighty 
sharp arguments, and very apt to overcome the suggestioDS 
of delicacy and propriety. Manager Mitchells situation 
at this time was one of great embarrassment. He was left 
by the burning of the National entirely without means ; 
but nevertheless, he had both courage and energy, and he 
resolved to make a bold push. He at last resolved to take 
the Olympic. His company was small, consisting of the 
followii^ artists :> — 

Gentlemen. Ladte^r. 

Mr. Mitchell, Mrs. Bailxt, 

*• Browke, •* Plumer, 

" horncastle, ** jones, 

" AdERSOX* " JoHNSOIf» 

** Powell, Miss Singletox« 

" EvERARDy •* Randolph* 

** WiLMOT, 
<* RUMKLL, 

*' Baker, 
" Pearsok. 

The Olympic was opened under the new management 
on Tuesday the 9th of December, 1839. The bill of the 
evening consisted of the popular drama of 

HIS FIRST CHAMPAGNE; 
Followed by the Burlesque of 

NO; 

Concluding vith the Farce of 

HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 

We shall long remember iho opening itight of the Olym- 
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pio. -It w&s one pf the most rainy, driszly, mitily ere- 
nings we ever experienced, bn^ feeling an interest in the 
sacceas of this little remnant of Wallack's coippany, we 
determined to go, though the heavens should melt and dis- 
solve away. We arrived there soon after the doors were 
opened, and sorry are we to record the fact, that the gloom 
which reigned without was nothing to the gloom which 
reigned within. There were, all told, only about a doien 
auditors assembled. The orchestra consisted of a piano, 
double bass flute, and violin, leader, Mr. Tyte, all under 
the musical direction of G. Loder, Esq. But what it 
lacked in power and numbers, it made up in taste and 
talent. Among the audience who assembled on this occa- 
sion we observed J Prescott Hall, Esq., and family, and 
Washington Costar and his family. These were among 
the fashionable patrons of the National, and they also felt 
an interest in preserving these floating atoms of the great 
wreck. Whatever depression of spirits might have affected 
the actors behind the scenes, there was no evidence of me- 
lancholy in their faces or manners on the stage ; we never 
saw pieces better played, and never saw an audience more 
delighted than on this occasion. The receipts of the first 
night did not, by a long shot, pay its expenses, and there 
was much misgiving the next day about certain revolu- 
tionary inclinations in the piano. To lose the services of 
this important instrument would have been fatal to the for- 
tunes of the orchestra, and it required much diplomatic 
skill to induce the said musical box to remain piano in the 
orchestra until fortune should smile more fiivorably upon the 
Btruggling manager and his company. Mr. J, Prescott 
Hall and Washington Costar proved good friends to Mr. 
Mitchell in this trying aeaaon, tor they not only oonstMrtly 
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ftMendedtheiDMlTM, bat nsed their powerMinflitenae la&e 
feshionable oircleaof Nev York in his faror. Tbe conse- 
qaenee was, tbat tbe Olympic booh boeame the fsr<Kile 
resort of a great Domber of the leadii^ families in towa. 
The superior taot d Mr. Milohell as ft manager, and tbe 
reallf admirable manner in which everything was done 
vpoii the stage, eooo began to attract notice, and tbe |w«»- 
peets of the Olympic became brighter and brighter. 

If the Olympic had beea a more pretentioaa eeUblish- 
ment, approaching, or pretending to approach the Park err 
any other larger pUoe, we queatioD very ranch if the en- 
terprise would hare socoeeded. People don't mind being 
seen in company with a frintd with a bad coat on, when 
aoeident may have rendered its tenporary adoption neces- 
sary, but few would care to be seen with one whose seedy 
looks betrayed the neeeasity of its adoption. They will 
think it a devilish good joke in the former. In a some- 
what congenial siurit they patronised tbe Olympic. The 
nost talented artists of the National, assnming the old coat 
of tlte Olympic, ^ras a bit of fan all seemed disposed to od- 
joy. Tbe fbshionables themselves, when tbo example was 
ODoe set, enjoyed the Ain and joke of beii^ seen in a plao« 
where it was least likely they were to be expected, and they 
almost made a merit of confessing that they " bad really 
lieeit to that fanny little place, the CHynapic." Whatever 
might have been their motrves for going there at first, it is 
vi^ry certain they began to enjoy the style of pieces enact- 
ed for (heir amnsemeDt vitb great relish, and the Olympio 
became their favorite i^e of reaort. The prices of ad- 
miswHi to tbe variouB parts of tbe boose was thought to 
be too low to indue* respectable clasMei of people to go 
tlun^lMt tkar w|^ Bw** ^"tb otmfOBj mt teaady to 
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ihdlr teste. This is one of &e mistakes often made b; 
persons wbo visit public places of amusement ; for wa 
know of no class of people in New York who are not wil- 
ling to obtain a good article as cheap as it can b« had. 
We have' spoken elsewhere of the adniiiabk manner in 
which Mr. Mitchell controlled the spirits of the pit when 
they chose to exhibit anything like a nois^ and nnraly 
disposition. 

The' Olympic had not been open many weeks, before It 
became crowded nightly with deligbted avdienoeB. Mitchell 
now began to vary his entertainments with little mnueal 
mytholo^oal pieces, burlesques, and extrairaguiiss. On 
the 15th of January, 1840, ttie success of the CHympto be* 
came a fixed &ct, tnm the extraori^ary saocess of tho 
ballet interlnde, arranged from a scene in Nicholas Nlokle- 
by, by Horncastle, called the " Savage and the Maiden." 
This piece, in which Mitchell played the part of Cmmmles, 
may truly he said to hare been the foundation of bis for- 
tune. It bad a mn during the whole of the season in which 
it was produced, and for nine or ten years always drew ft 
full house whenever it was on the bills. The following It 
the original easts : — 

8AVAQE AND THE MAIDEN : 



Mb,. OnvMUiM, (Huuger af tbePorbi'th, IhMtre,) Mr. Miitk*U. 
KicHOiiAa lIicKi.EBr, (under the aaau of JokiMti,) Horntatllt. 
Smike, MU* Jtandolph. 

Mr. Foi-avi, (theSavtige,} Jtwaell. 

Li:nni.i.E, (flnt te«gedian,) JaSiuon. 

LiosT CoMEDiAKi Saktr. 

QouHtrtTXAji, Bverard. 

Old Han, Bftrrlt. 

Mu. CHVMMLBi, Mn. Plumer. 

MuH MuiBETT* CauMMua, (the In&nt ptMnoneaa.) Ctlute. 
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Gftusrair, Mrs, Janes. 

Miss Sneviixa, Jlfr*. Pennon. 

Miss Belawnet, Mrs. Johnson. 

Miss Ledbrook, ^t>5 Singleton. 

Miss Bratassia ^m« Randolph. 

Call-boy, prompter, Bcene-painterB, Boene-Bhifters, gas-idun, &c. 

Such was the original oaste of a piece which was played 
more nights, and retained its popularity for a longer time, 
than any piece ever produced in America. Although the 
Savage and the Maiden alone was a sufficient attraction for 
the evening, the management did not rest content. New 
pieces were continually being produced. A volume of the 
bills of that season, 1839 and '40, is now before me, and 
there we can begin to see the first glimmering of that spirit 
of entertainment which, in its pursuit, filled the treasury 
of the Olympic to overflowing for years. 

Mr. Horncastle was the dramatic author of the estab* 
lishment at this time. His operatic burlesques will be long 
remembered by the theatrical world of New York. Mr. 
Allen, the author of 1849, Saratoga Springs, &c., made 
his debut here as a dramatic author, in a piece called As- 
modeus in New York. He was an occasional contributor 
to the Olympic library for many years. 

Among the first burlesques Mr. Mitchell introduced to 
the Olympic audience, was Man-Fred, written by G. ^ 
Becket, one of the leading contributors to the London 
Punch. It was slightly altered, to suit this meridian. This 
burlesque is exceedingly well worked up. There is a ludi- 
crous solemnity preserved throughout, which adds greatly 
to the effect of the caricature ; nor does the author's humor 
degenerate into vulgarity or his grotesqueness of fancy lead 
to any wanton outrage on probability. Manfred, the philo- 
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«*pker, the Faust of Byron, k here represented fts a sweep, 
whose trade has been raiDed b; eno of t^a sweeping mea- 
flures of Parliament, and the darkened soul and sadly 
colored vest of tie metaphysical eniinicer into mystetiea, 
Are parodied by the sooty visage and dirty clothes of the 
ruined sweep, fiyron's drama opens with Maa&ed in bis 
study, and an invocation of bis ministeruig apirita. Man- 
Fred thus oommeBOea : 

ScERE— 7^e Cellar of Man-Fred. 
Man-Fred, teliu, OTer an emptj pot. 
H&H-FmBD.— This pot moat be riplenished— bnt I tUnk 
It ne'er would hold aa much u I coald dnnk. 
Mj jlambeni — if I Jtlomber — axe not ileep. 
But interra{)ted ij a ary of awe^ ; 
And yet I bear it not, althoogh I bear 
The Dune of swMp — the bntdnesB it not there. 
I monm and enrae the ftital act, because 
It'a made the trade by no means what it was. ^ 

Tbe ehiamt^ -sweeping art I're toiled to learn. 
And of each flue am uj> to everj tarn ; 
But this aTnils not ; labour Ptb endured. 
Some of the amokieat chimneys I have cured; 
But ttua sTails not — I haTe been oppoaed. 
And all who tet up againat me cloaed ; 
But this avails not — industry or skin, 
A large oonneiion and a Gnc good will. 
Have been to me as nothing since the law 
Taapaaaed, which tells the sweep to bold hia jaw; 
I have no hope, my love of work is gone, 
I lee a (dunmey blase sod may blase on. 

The invocation and rbing of the olimbing-boys was irre- 
nstibly funnj. His love, Ann Starkie,.(ByTon*a Astarte,) 
makes ose of some singular umilesr 
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A thoniand feelings agitate mj breast* 

By which my loye for Man-Fred if conftwed; 

Yes, like a steam-engiae, my IxMsom jamps 

Against my ehest, giving enormous thmmps — 

What can it be ? Alas ! it does but prove 

That with the sweep I madly am in loTe. 

I'm mad — ^I don't care two-pence where I goes* 

But wander onwards, following my nose. 

No matter— on my o'ershadowed fate 

Hope's light beams faintly, like a kitchen eight ; 

But of hope's candles time expands the wick8» 

The kitchen eight becomes a parlor six ; 

And then expanding, gradually more. 

The parlor six — ^behold a drawing-room fbiur. 

Oh ! sueh philosophy my spirit cheers. 

And from my cheek dries up the gushing tears t 

As fresh jsilk button on an old surtont. 

Making it, not too seedy, look like new ; 

So does philosophy reyiTC the breast. 

That with its misery is sore oj^rest. 

Manfred's soliloqny on the Fancy Fair is well known. 
itfan-Fred's rumination over the disjointed payement is 
equally worthy of admiration. 

My climbing boys to look for work are gon«> 
And here I am — alone, alone, alone ; 
I've wandered out, for what I do not know : 
How came I perched up here ? I look below 
And see the gas-lights branching from the main* 
And then I see them joining it again ; 
The gas that lights the city up, they held 
Mankind's sagacity, in that is told ; 
But all the gas that all the Wallsend coal 
Could make, will never light my darkened soiiL 
You, too, ye •stones, upon whose piled-up heap 
I stand, and see beneath an awfiil leap ; 
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I look beloir— couttds ! what * long way doirs, 
t iro«ldA*t Jninp it^not for half a crown. 
Somethiqg I*ra oertam movod-— ah ! what was that i 
Am I miatakcn ? — ^no, it was a rat. 
(^jS. WatchmatCs voice is heard, crying-, ** past twelve,*^ 
Ah, hark ! I hear the well-remembered note. 
The mnsio <it the passing watchman's throat ; 
Vor this 18 in the eity, where still rise * 

The pasaiag watchman's time-proolaimiBg eriaa. 
{Enter Watchman^ toith staff and lantern,) 
Man-Fred — (not seeing him) — 
Te omnihusses, that come rattling down* 
Fnll galloppiDg, through every street in town; 
Ya caba, that kill yonr five or six a-day, 
Ya hackmey-coaches, why thos keep away. 
Why come ye not and crush me ? No, you kiU 
Those Yictims only, who'd be being still. 
(7%« TVatchman attempts to remove him, when "iiAM-^^VD e«- 

c/aim#— -) 
I, surely, in a country that is free. 
Can kill myself, if so it please me. 

Watchmak. 
Not in this parish ; we don't like the bother. 
But, you can do it, sir, in any other. 

'* Not in this parish " is a rich bit of parish selfisfanew. 
In that expression, we see in imagination, the vestry par- 
liament, the important ehnfchwarden, the tracnlent oyer- 
seer, the pompous beadle, the parish surgeon, and all the 
paraphernalia of a coroner's inquest. Mr. Mitchell's act- 
ing in this burlesque was replete with comic humor. 

The anniversary of the opening of the Olympic was, for 
many yearp, cheerfully celebrated by the attaches of the 
theatre. The only one of these occasions we were at, was 
celebrated at Stryker's Bay, then kept by Mr. Corbyn, tho 
the Treasorer. N«t a sonl| from the leading membdni 
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of tho company, down to the gas-man, was omitted in tho 
invitation to the dinner, and we think we can safely say, 
not a soul omitted to be there. We started, some seventy- 
two, in number, all directly or indirectly connected with 
the theatre, no outsiders being admitted, in omnibosses 
hired especially for the occasion. We arrived at Stryker's 
Bay about twelve o'clock, and a happier set of people were 
never assembled in that house, before or since. No man 
knew better than Mr. Corbyn how to provide for such ec- 
centricities as ft was his duty to entertain that day — ^not, 
we mean, simply in the eatables and drinkables, but in 
the exhibition of those nameless qualities which distinguish 
the hospitable host from the cold formal Dombey giver of a 
dinner. It was some time to dinner yet, and some enter- 
tainment must be adopted to fill .the weary hour. Target 
shooting was the sport proposed, and a leather medal was 
to be awarded to the worst shot. It was easily won by 
Mr. Walcot, whose sight being none of the best, had to 
hold his eye-glass to his eye, with one hand, and the gun 
in the other, and so take aim under these great disadvan- 
tages. The moment he assumed his attitude, the worst 
shots present became disheartened, as it was evident Mr.* 
Walcot must take the prize. The leather medal was placed 
round his neck by Mr. Mitchell, with no little ceremony, 
but a very little speech. There were several near-sighted 
-gentlemen present who showed evident signs of chagrin at 
the success of their companion ; but the clouds soon passed 
away, and whatever the mortification they felt, it disap- 
«p eared, when they saw how meekly the victor wore his 
crown. 

We shall say little about the dinner, farther than that it 
\^ a very good onoy and received ample justice from the 



"goodlie oompuiy.'* Toasts and speeches were striotlj 
forbid<len, &ad right glad were we of it; for if there be » 
bore on earth, it is after-dioner speeches from men oiua- 
coBtamed to speak in pnblio. The dinner oonolnded, wo 
all deaoended Ifl the drawing-room, bebiw, in which wo 
found a splendid piano, invitingly open to the nse of 
tbo acoomplished of our party. We do not refer to tho 
oocasioD of this dinner because we have any ecoentrio inci- 
dent to . paint, or anj partioular point of wit to develope ; 
althoi^h there was plenty of the Utter, as there always ia 
where players congregate, but umply to say to those, and 
there are many of them, wbo bold an asaociation with tho 
player as aometlung discreditable, tbat we beliere no noin- 
ber of men holding the same relative position to each other, 
could be culled front any public institution in New York, 
apart from tho theatres, displaying the same amount 
of intelligence and wit, profitable reading, refinement of 
manner, and elegant accomplishment, as those wbo » 
sembled on this occasion. Some there were among thom, 
it is true, not fully perfect in a knowledge of the con- 
ventional forms which distinguish those bred in polite soci- 
ety, but the clement of true refinement was among them. 
They were willing to mt^c little sacrifices of self for the 
comfort of others, and this is, after all, the true base of 
politeness and refinement. The manner of tendering n 
courtesy may not have been very graceful, but it was veij 
hearty, and, of the two, we prefer tho latter. Tho better 
educated of the party, it is needless to say, differed in no 
respect from gentlemen in other portions in life, llioy . 
had, beside the talent necessary for the Bnccesafnl pursuit 
of their profession, an extensive acquaintance through books 
wi& the mastor miods who have for ages adorned the stage. 
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Wb«ii we liear, as we frequently do, Bjme Boft-braised 
iasdy or upstart dry-goods clerk speak slightingly of the 
actor or his profession, we pray that Jupiter or some venge- 
fdl god would strike them with an idea and annihilate them 
at a hlow. The successful artist must hear a hadge of the 
only aristocracy worth recognising — mind ; whilst the dealer 
in tapes and ribands needs nothing more than a ready reck* 
oner and a flannel petticoat to render him complete in hil 
trade. For our own part, we would rather take the stage- 
carpenter of a theatre for our companion, than the mere 
snob of gentility, whose only talent is in the tie of a cravat, 
and whose only use is to be a lay figure for a tailor. Of the 
company present, there were few who did not possess some 
agreeable and pleasing accomplishment, and none whose 
keen observation, in the course of their career, had not 
treasured up abundance of pleasant anecdote and sage reflec- 
tion. Most of them were musicians, instrumental or vocal, 
and the extempore concert which we then heard is replete 
with more pleasing recollections than any we derived from 
some more pretentious affairs we have since attended. The 
seene-shifters and carpenters 'even had imbibed a taste for 
music, and several of them acquired a proficiency on some 
instrument or other. Such are the materials for social 
pleasures, which society refuses to use at their own fireside ; 
mliterials which, if properly respected and appreciated, 
would confer an amount of pleasure and happiness unknown 
to those circles whose religion is solemnity, and whose 
morals draw their only strength from the absence of tempta- 
tion. Time alone, perhaps, will confer upon the artist his 
true position in the social scale. We are glad, even occa- 
sionally, to see a strong recognition of the actor's claim to 
high consideration/asid live yet m t)^e hope that this re« 
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.eognition will be nnirenal, will penetrate to the firesidefl of 
oar best oitiseDs, and that the pro£|88ion of an actor will 
have justice awarded to it at last. 

The Olympic was under the able managentent of Mr. 
Mitchell for twelve years, and with the exception of the 
two last seasons, always successful. Of the causes which led 
to this decline we shall have to speak presently. In the 
course of so many years numberless changes were made, not 
only in the performances, but in the character of the enter'* 
tainments. It but too commonly occurs that when one or 
more of the actors of a theatre become favorites with the 
audienoes there attending, they imagine they are the only 
attraction^ and often annoy the manager with airs of assump- 
tion, if they do not instantly demand an increase of salary. 
We have known a great many instances of this kind at the 
Olympic, and as frequently seen the merited rebuke which 
has followed such baseless presumption. The man who may 
appear to great advantage at the Olympic, with an audience 
well disposed to like every one of the cosy party assem- 
bled, would cut a very sorry figure on a larger stage, and 
before a less indulgent audience. We could^mention many 
notable instances of this, if this were a fitting place to record 
such weaknesses. Mr. Mitchell had one faculty, which 
always armed him against any trouble arising from the se- 
cession of his actors, be they whom they might, and that w»i 
a wonderful ready invention, which seemed never at fault. 
If certain actors left him, who were important in a certain 
cast of pieces, he did not sit down to weep at their loss, but 
immediately produced another style of entertainment suited 
to the materials he had at his command. The hold which an 
actor has upon the public mind is too fragile to admit of the 
sliftbtest strain. People go to the theatre, no4 cmt of say 
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regard to the actor, but to be amiiaed with tbe personation 
of character, and it matters not to them whether tiie cha- 
racter is played by Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones, proTiding the 
dish is as highly flavored by one as by the other. The au- 
dience soon learn to forget an actor, and he is a weak and 
misjudging man who relies upon public fitvor to sustain bim 
whenever hechooseffto be tricky or important with hia, 
manager. It has certainly sometimes occurred that tbe 
public have departed from their usual indifference, and 
come forward boldly to the rescue of an actor from the nn* 
just and tyrannical conduct of a manager ; but the cases 
are rare, and never where it has simply arisen from a matter 
purely managerial. The public may like to see Afr. Snubs, 
and applaud him to the echo, but when the curtain has gone 
down Mr. Snubs may go to the devil by railroad for aught 
the public cares. This indifference to the fate and con- 
dition of the actor, whether he be rich or poor, in sickness 
or in health, arises in part from a false estimate in the public 
mind of the value and dignity of the profession of an actor 
in itself, and partly from the reckless disregard the profes- 
sion t<hem'SQlved too often exhibit for the proprieties of life. 
We know, and believe can fully appreciate the excuses often 
offered for the excesses 6f the actor, but much as they may 
palliate, they cannot entirely excuse the disregard to public 
opinion so often exhibited by men at the very head of the 
profession. If the fountain is turbid, the public have a 
right to conclude that the stream wHich flows from it will 
not be very clear. But to return. 

In the year 1840 Fanny Elssler appeared at the Park. The 
sensation she created must be fresh in the minds of every 
playgoer in New York. Her appearance furnished Mr. 
Mitchell with much food for fan. He appeared in oostumo 
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wokd danced '^ Za.CracAni-men.'' We shall lon<; remember 
the comio humor with which he harlesqncd the charming 
and graceful P^mny. The manner of his exit from the 
stage, at the conclusion of the dance, was irresistibly comio. 
The serious care with which he guided himself to the side- 
scenes, to be secure of a free passage for his tremendous 
bnstle, was very fimny. The " Tarantula" was richly bur- 
lesqued. It was thus announced : — 

To-morrow eyening will be produced, for the first time. in thli 

or any other country, 
A new Comic Burlesque Ballet, entithed 
LA MUSQUITO, 
in which 

MONBIEUB. MITCHELZi 

Will make his first appearance as 

UlUS PREMIER DANSEU8E, 

And show his agility in a variety of Terpeicorean efforts of all 

sorts, in the genuine 
Bolerocachucaeracovonienne style. 
Full particulars in to-morrow*8 bill. 

The bills ran thus in the programme : — 

PROGRAMME. 

The ballet is founded on the well-known properties of the Mus- 

quite, whose bite renders the patient exceedingly impatient, and 

throws him into a fit of slapping, and scratching, and swearing 

delirium, commonly termed the " Cacoethes Seratchendi /* causing 

the unfortunate being to cut capers for a considerable number of 

logs of mutton. 

The scene lies in 

HOBOKEir. 

Low Dickey loves Low Betta — an awful accident happens — ab- 
duction of Signora Low Rinde by shad fishers — Low Dickey assem- 
bles his friends— invitation to cow-hides — they rush to the rescue 
—success of their virtuous and valorous efforts— gratitude of Low 
'BSnde — ^she retires to take a nap. 

A trav«U«r who hascome all the way from the other sidt the. 
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Horth BiT«r now appMra — tbe boutMutie and wnltiiy Doet«T Iiow 
Delia, whose wife fell overboard on tbe poBBs^. He professes ar- 
dent affection for Low Ketta—she conHideri him an old fool, and 
retires, declaring her loTe for Low Dickey. 

Aa anexpected ocoarrence nneipectedoccnrs — Low Retta mshee 
on frightened and shaking like MTeral shaken— Low Dickej iM 
been bitten hj a musquito, and ihe deaeribes his delirium — hit 
flapping, panting, and scratching agon; — the old Doctor refuses to 
cure Low Dickey anless Low Retta will consent to marry Lim — 
Low Retta to BaTs Iiow Dickejr consents, and is led off in an awful 

Seme 2nd.— Tbe plot thickens into tbe oonsist^nce of a London 
fog— Low Retta does all sorU of thioga, so do all the other people, 
until acircumstanceoccnrs which settles the Doctor's lOTB-maJdog, 
and Low Retta is united to Low Dickey, and the piece ends witb a 



of extraordinary and oTerwhelming beauty. 

There were few subjecta of a public interest whfoli Mr, 
Mitcbell, tbrougb hia dramatiata, did not take bold of to 
squeeze out some amtisemeat for bis patrons. A traged; at 
any of tbe larger bouses 'was sure to be burlesqued at tbe 
Olympic, and no popillar folly but received from tbe same 
source a good-natured lasb. Tbe'satirical character of tbe 
pieces, tbe very superior and finished way in wbicb they were 
always put upon the stage, drew to the Olympic the literarj 
and professional men of tfae city, whose severer duties re- 
qnired just such a relief as the wit and satire of this popular 
place afforded. Fitxgreeue Halleck, J. Prescott Hall, Esq., 

Gerard, Esq., James T. Brady, Esq., Dr. James 

Qainn, and other well-known profesdonal and literary men, 
were almost nightly visitors, some of whom bad tbe entree 
behind the scenes, and who seemed gready to enjoy the sort 
of intellectual transportation they underwent from tbe 
tm of ercty-day liiis to the land oi ietion. 
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Few lions of any account visited the city who were not In- 
troduced behind the scenes of the Olympic. The Prince do 
Joinyille when he was in New York was a frequent "Visitor, 
and when he left was indebted to the establishment for the 
use of two private boxes. It speaks highly in favor of Mr. 
Mitchell's gentlemanly and forbearing spirit, that he never 
sent the account to Louis Philippe, when it would, doubtless, 

have been settled ; nor did he, after the fashion of Mr. , 

son-in-law of John Jacob Astor, publish an account of tho 
transaction in a pamphlet form. Prince Napoleon, the Presi- 
dent of France, was also there on two or three occasions. 
He struck us as being a quiet, gentlemanly young man, and 
nothing more. Charles Dickens, when he could snatch a 
few hasty moments from the crowds of people who continu- 
ally pressed upon his time, would pay a visit behind tho 
Boenes of the Olympic, and delight all who came near him by 
ihe evident interest he felt in the various professional duties 
each might be then occupied in pursuing. He was there 
on one occasion when the piece called Boz in America was 
played. Mr. Horncastle, who played the character of Boz, 
made up, as it is technically called, very like the great ori- 
ginal. Dickens was behind the scenes before the piece 
commenced, and was introduced to his representative. He 
was much struck himself with his other self, and put on a 
very bothered expression of face, as though he was not ex- 
actly sure whether he was himself or not. He entered into 
the spirit of the thing with such a relish, that he insisted on 
dispatching a messenger to the Carlton House for the hat 
and the overcoat he wore when he lafided. These were 
soon obtained, and Mr. Horncastle played Boz with tho 
veritable hat and coat of the immortal Boz himself. I only 
mention this circumstance, to show how heartily Dickens 
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entered into the spirit of the oeossion — not for the pnrpoee 
of making ont anything rem&rk&ble in the simple act of lend- 
ing a bBt and coat. One tbiag, however, I maj mcotion as 
remarkable, both hat and coat were returned ; the former, 
bowcrer, Mr. Dickena presented to the theatre, and if we 
are not mistaken Mr. Mitchell has It to this day ; but there 
is nothiDg in it. It will be recollected that Dickens, in bis 
notes, makca honorable mention of the Olympic and its 
manager, Mr. Mitchell, Not only gentlemen but ladies often 
visited behind the scenes with their husbands, to gradfy their 
curiosity, and " sec how the animals looked on a close in- 
flpection." Mrs. W., a highly intelleotnal and boautifd 
woman, was a frequent viHitor, and would ask an endless 
variety of qnestions with regard to the usee of the varions 
articles she saw behind. If ever circumstances should drive 
her from (he position she now holds among the favored 
children of fortune, it would not surprise us very much if 
she shonld adopt the stage as a profession : but of this anon. 
Mr. Mitchell'ssuccessremtuncd unabated. As he acquired 
different kind of talent he brought out pieces beat calculated 
to dcvelope its strength. Mrs. Timm, Mary Taylor, Mrs. 
Watts, Mrs. Hardwick, Miss Singleton, Miss Clarke, Miss 
Roberts, Miss Phillips, Miss Anna Cruise, .Mrs. H. Ishcr- 
wood, Mrs. W. Isherwood, in the acting drdma, have been 
from the very firKt the principal female actors upon which 
Mr. Mitchell relied ; of course there were many others of 
less note to make up the different companies. The dancers 
have been but few, Miss Partington occupying the stage in 
that department for five years in succession. Miss Celeste, 
then quite a child, was the original phenomenon in the 
Saviige and the Maiden. She was succeeded by Miss Turn- 
bull, and then followed Miss Partingtos. The latter young 
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lady stamped herself a favorite on tlie first night of her ap- 
pearance, and her popularity never diminished so long as she 
appeared on the boards. There was a modesty and grace in 
lier style that won all hearts. In private life she is as irre- 
proachable as sho was excellent in her profession. Tho 
gentlemen who have figured most largely under the flag of 
the Olympic from its opening, are Messrs. Browne, Horn- 
castle, Edwin, Graham ,Walcot, Fenno, Nickenson, Holland, 
Conover, Bleeker, Levere, De Bar, Dennison and Everard, 
Dunn, RoBenthall,and a man named Baker, who was promp- 
ter, call-boy, or auy thing else. Mr. George Loder was for 
years the able and accomplished musical director. He wa3 
followed by Mr. Wolf, who, however skilful as a musician, 
fell immeasurably short of that genius enjoyed by his pre- 
decessor. We do not wish it to be understood that all the 
ladies and gentlemen above enumerated were engaged at 
the same time, — we have merely given this list to save the 
trouble of any detail. It may appear surprising that in the 
course of eleven years no larger a list of principal actors could 
be made out, and it would be so had it occurred in almost 
any other theatre ; but Mr. Mitchell^s people remained with 
him for years. He never made changes himself if he could 
avoid it, and the people themselves had too comfortable a 
place of it to wish it. The spirit which prevailed behind 
the scenes was unlike anything I have ever seen in other 
places. There was none of that spirit of ill-natured rivalry 
which so often mars the comforts of the green-room ; but 
all was kindness and good fellowship. There was more of 
the feeling of a family party, about to amuse a collection of 
invited guests in front, than that which might be expected 
among a number of paid performers about to labour through 
sk hftrd and laborioio vocation. 
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We sball introdace her^ slight sketches of Mary Taylor, 
HollaDd* and Marks, the leader, all well-known Olympic 
celebrities. Of all the ladies Mitchell ever had attached 
to his company, Mary Taylor remained with him the long- 
est, and was the most popular. She was singing at Peale's 
Museum when Mr. Mitchell sought her to offer her an 
engagement. When she first appeared at the Olympic, she 
very soon found her way into the affections of the audiences, 
and despite the stout rivalsbip of Mrs. Timm, and other 
well-established favorites, she carried off the palm of pub- 
lie favor. Not that Mrs. Timm did not maintain an envia- 
ble position in the estimation of the Olympic patrons, for 
she was a capital burlesque actress — ^a style altogether in 
vogue at this theatre in those days — ^but it was simply as 
an actress that she maintained her stand. Miss Taylor, 
besides singing well, and possessing a bold, dashing style of 
acting, was young and unmarried, and by consummate 
management off the stage, had invested herself with a sort 
of romantic interest for the young gentlemen who formed 
80 large a portion of the Olympic audiences. Such a furor 
did she create at one time, that a number of young and 
green gentlemen banded themselves together under the 
name of the "Taylor Guard." The windmills against 
which these gentlemen were always armed to do combat, 
were a large number of imaginary insults, of the grossest 
kind, which their lady might possibly receive on some night 
or other, when she was leaving the theatre, by a certain 
set of unmitigated bandits, who were supposed to be in the 
interest of the Timm faction. One or all of the Taylor 
Guard visited the Olympic every night, and occupied one 
or more private boxes, as the case might be, much to the 
delight of the manager and to the beneit of the treasury. 
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The Taylor Guard wore a badge, wbioh always appeared to 
ua quite unnecessary, as nature bad forestalled any purpose 
of that kind by placing a pair of pretty long ears on each 
side of their beads. Miss Taylor w<ts one of the finest ma- 
nagers of these kinds of worshippers in the world. She 
knew exactly how far to encourage their attentions, and 
when to stop. She gave no particular encouragement to 
one ; but if there were one among them who had taken 
come stray glance to himself, and presumed upon it the 
least bit in the world, he was sure to suffer a delieate ne- 
glect for a few nights, which generally broQght bim to his 
senses. Miss Taylor, through her merit and her Guards, 
was sure of a glorious reception every night, and it was a 
rtudy to see with what a grace she received this tribute. 
She looked agitated, pleased, and surprised, as though the 
token of regard was almost as undeserved as unexpected, 
when she knew all the while what her faithful friends would 
surely accomplish for her. When the star of Miss Clarke 
began to rise, and the great merits of this then charming 
little actress became to be recognised, the Taylor Guards 
were more than ever active in their efforts to exalt their 
lady-love, and would frequently show this feeling so plainly, 
that the friends of Miss Clarke were determined also to 
show theirs upon the subject. The matter did not re- 
msun long in the hands of the box frequenters ; the pit- 
ites formed sides, and took the parts of their respective 
deities as warmly as the gentry in the boxes. There were 
a number of young gentlemen of the ai poUoi school of refine- 
ment, who generally occupied the three or four front benches 
of the pit, near the orchestra, and this they did for several 
seasons in aueeession. So constant was their attendance 
at th»ihMtB% HiBt «k Iwl tJky lUi they had an emitdm 
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light to the ooonpanoy of these seats, and no nutter boW 
oroirded die bouse might be, it would hare been an un- 
pleasant ezperimeDt far any stranger to bare attempted to 
hold posseaaioQ of a place upon them, if cither of the im- 
aginary proprietors had been in want of a seat. These 
gentlemen were attached in some way or other to certain 
fire companies of the city, and were proud to be designated 
by the number of the engine they respectirely patronised. 
During the performance on the stage, they generally be- 
haved with deoormn, never doing anything very otUre, nn- 
less it was occasionally prompting some unfortunate actor 
in his part, and this we have known them frequently to do, 
but always with good nature, and a sort of pride they took 
that everything should go off well on account of the strangers 
that might be present. Sometimes, too, they would join 
the performers in some popular chorus, a bit of volunteer 
ud which, BO far firom giving offence to actors or andienoe, 
was always highly relished by both parties. 

These boys were always very knowing about anything 
which was going on in front and behind ihe cnrtain, and 
any one of them who chanced to be acquainted, in ever 
so remote a degree, with any one of the performers, male 
or female, was oonsiderably envied for his good fortuco. 
Mitchell, Mary Taylor, Mrs. Timm, Miss Clarke, and Mr. 
Walcot, were the only great people in the world of which 
they knew, either by tradition or experieaoe. The Olym- 
pic was the Covent Garden of their world, and the pit, so 
far from being the bottomless one in their estimation, was 
tiie paradise of their religious creed. There w(ls one youth 
among this " foremost" lot,wfaoee natural inolinationa were 
of a rude and nnrnly kind, but which his companions 
BUtiuged to koep in tolerable subjeotitm, although oooaaioii 
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ally the officer of the theatre was bound to remoro him. 
This boj, rough, low, and uneducated as he was, had a 
touch of sentiment and poetry in his composition, and his 
heart was not insensible to those softer feelings which be- 
long to better trained natures. Miss Taylor filled the only 
place in his heart unoccupied with the fire engine with 
which he ran. When she was on the stage he never 
spoke, but kept his eyes fixed upon her. He scarcely 
seemed to breathe, so lost was he in admiration. At her exit 
he woke. up, and although he was the only one in the house 
willing at that moment to^ disturb the scene by applause, 
he would always give the most marked signs of his indi- 
vidual delight. But it was not in this he showed the deli- 
cacy of his feelings towards the lady of his admiration. 
After the play was over, he would leave his companions, 
and at some little distance from the stage door, await Hko 
departure of Miss Taylor from the theatre. When she 
would ascend the steps which led up from the stage en- 
trance into Broadway, accompanied by her mother, as she 

always was, B would not move, but wait till the party 

had proceeded about twenty yards, then he would follow. 
He never attempted to address her, for he was not so igno- 
rant as not to know that the least expression of his feelings 
would make him the object of contempt, if not a more se- 
vere castigation ; but, after all, he might have been build- 
ing, as we all do, castles in the air ; it is possible that in 
his inmost and secret thoughts he harbored a feeling of 
ambition of at some time or other possessing that which 
now he so respectfully admired at a distance ; and a dread 
of having all these fine castles and ambitious hopes crushed 
and broken at one fell blow, might have made him feel it 
was better to be deceived, and bear tho ills he hadf thaa to 
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have fled to others yet in embryo. Be this as it may, he 
never but on a single occasion spoke to her, and that was 
once when the party were embarrassed with an unusoally 
large basket of costumes, and then he proffered his services 
to carry them home. They were accepted, and this me- 
nial office afforded him the most exquisite gratification. 
On every other occasion he followed at a respectful dts- 
tanoe, watched them to their dwelling, and then took his 
station on the steps of the street door, where he would sit 
till every light in the house was darkened, and there was 
no possible chance of his again beholding for that evening 
the object of his adoration. This did not happen once, 
now and then, but night after night, for months in succes* 
sion. 

But to return to Miss Taylor and her Guards. The 
house now became divided — ^the Taylorites, and Clarkeites, 
and Timmites — ^and it was curious to watch the new devices 
these powerful factions would adopt to shod glory upon 
their respective queens. The Taylor guard immortalized 
themselves for a while through the means of expensive bo- 
quets, with which they liberally strewed the stage on Miss 
Taylor's appearance. The first night this occurred, the 
Clarkeites and Timmites were dismayed, but made up in 
loud shouts and hi hi's what they lacked in flowers of an- 
other kind. The next night, however, the Clarkeites and 
Timmites were prepared, and such a shower of flowers 
that fell upon the Olympic stage on that occasion was never 
equalled. Night after night the same game was played, 
until it became an interruption to the business of the even- 
ing, and Mr. Mitchell had to issue a command that no 
boquets should be admitted into the front of tjie house. . In 
takfeg th&r ikeip Mr. Mitchell was blamed by many parties, 
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who said that he had no right to prevent persons firom taking 
in boqaets to be used for such purposes. With all due re- 
spect to the opinions of these parties, we think now, and 
did then, that he had a perfect right to adopt what rules 
and regulations he chose in the management of his own 
house and business. If the public has rights, so has a 
manager. He is not to be so much the slave of public ca- 
price as to submit to its dictation in the conduct of his own 
interests, when his management does not contravene good 
morals, or interfere with the legitimate enjoyments of his 
audience in witnessing that which they paid to see. If a 
manager does all he promises in the bills of the day, and^ 
does it faithfully, he gives the quid pro quo^ and the public 
have nothing to do with the subordinate arrangements of 
the house. - There were a great many persons who went to 
the Olympic of course to enjoy the pieces, and see them 
played through without unnecessary interruption. Had 
these people no rights which were to be consulted } would 
it have been proper, because a few youths chose to make 
fools of themselves, that the rest of the house should suffer, 
who cared nothing either for Mrs. Timm, or Miss Taylor, 
farther than the part they were playing for their amuse- 
ment } We think Mr. Mitchell was perfectly right, and we 
should like to see other managers acting as promptly to 
put down public freaks of this kind. The Taylor Guards, 
and the Timm and Clarke protective force, had to adopt 
other modes of distinguishing their favorites, for although a 
stray boquct would now and then find its way upon the 
stage, the practice became stale and flat^ for it began also 
to be whispered abroad that the same boqnets did duty on 
several occasions, and nothing was fresh about the offerings 
but iho enthusiasm with which they were made^ 
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Independent of the Taylor Guards, Miss Taylor had some 
outside adorers, who were quite as profitable, if not as en- 
thusiastic as the gentlemen who composed that immortal 

corps. There was one, , who was, or thought 

he was, really and truly attached to her, and whose suit 
was not entirely unpalatable to the lady herself. But tho 
course of true love never did run smooth, and those having 
a right to direct and control the actions of the young lady 
were not inclined to favor the lover. The gentleman re- 
ferred to was perhaps a man of more pride than sentiment , 
and his dignity was a great deal more wounded than his 
heart,* for with all the fierceness of his passion, he enter- 
tained certain misgivings, the effort to discover the truth 
of which at last settled his business with the lady herself, 
and the battle of love ended in this case, much to the ad- 
vantage of both parties. ' 

It may be thought that in alluding to this afiair we are 
infringing upon the private affairs of Miss Taylor in a way 
no public writer is justified in doing, but it must be re- 
membered that the parties themselves made no private 
matter of it, nor ever showed any shrinking delicacy in 
relation to it. Not a man, woman, or child, directly or 
indirectly connected with this theatre, and Scarcely a pit 
hoy who attended there, but knew all about it, and as we 
are gossiping upon the subject for a. good purpose, which 
will presently be seen, we feel no compunctious visiting for 
alluding to it. Much has been talked of in relation to the 
private character of Miss Mary Taylor, and a great deal 
of injustice been done her by persons who never considered 
her peculiar portion, or understood the noble, generous 
nature of the woman. There is not, we believe, one wo- 
man in ten thousand, receiving the adulation Miss Taylor 
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has, placed in a position of such pecoliar temptation , eda* 
catcd in a world as different from the world of ordinary 
life, as behind the scenes differs from the front of a theatre, 
would hayOr passed the ordeal as purely and well as she has. 
From the time she was in the ballet at the Park theatre, 
twelve or fourteen years ago, up to the present moment, all 
things with her have been subordinate to the holy purpose 
of supporting a fond and worthy mother, and educating 
two brothers and a sister. In her intercourse with her 
professional brethren she is kind and generous, and every 
manager with whom she has ever been engaged, will do her 
the justice to say, that a more tractable, obliging, and 
ready artist never was behind the scenes of a theatre. So 
much does she feel the interests of her manager, and the 
establishment with which she may be connected, that. she 
never denies, if occasion requires, to leave her own line of 
business, and appear in any other, however subordinate, if 
it would subserve the purposes of the management. She 
would play anything, if kindly approached, from Hamlet 
down to a waiting-maid, if she thought by so doing she 
could oblige somebody. There is, among actors of both 
sexes, a certain freedom of manner towards each other, 
which you do not perhaps see in private life. We have had 
an opportunity of seeing a great deal of Miss Taylor 
while in the discharge of her professional duties, and we 
can very sincerely say she never rendered herself obnoxi- 
ous to severe remark, to our knowledge, by a violation, of 
the proprieties of life. Persons not familiar with the free 
manners of actors and actresses to each other may have 
judged otherwise ; and unfortunately actors and actresses 
are too frequently tried, judged, and condemned, by people 
strangers to the idiosyncracies of an actor's life. This is 
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one of the eyils of permittiiig strangers behind the seenes, 
who have no sympathy or congeniality of feeling with the 
objects of their cariosity, and no appreciation of the pe- 
culiar relation which a company of performers bear to each 
other. 

The government of a theatre, whiLst it must be strict, 
mnst at the same time be conciliating. To hear the stage 
manager at the rehearsal of a piece say to this lady, '^ Now, 
my dear," and to another, ^* My love, do so and so," a 
stranger might infer he was on terms of the closest endear- 
ment with the whole bevy of actresses, from the leading lady, 
down to the humblest ballet girl. But this style of ad- 
dress is only a conventional mode of softening down a com- 
mand ; for be it known, often among those who stand low 
in rank in the theatre, are ladies aad gentlemen of good 
birth and education, whom misfortune has driven to this 
purpose, who would not bear to be commanded like a serf. 
The manager's commands are always respectfully put in the 
form of polite requests ; and in this way, and in this way 
alone, can he hope to obtain obedience. The men who 
have risen to the highest step on the theatrical ladder, 
played subordinate parts, at least they used to before it be- 
came fashionable to come into possession of a lump of 
theatrical talent, like it sometimes happens with a lump of 
property ; and no manager can tell but in his humblest 
rank some embryo Kean or Garrick may be hid. The 
^' big people" of a theatre, as the higher actors of a com- 
pany are called, are not independent of the aid and caprice 
of the " little people." They have to play with them ; and 
a little inattention or ill will on the part of the latter, may 
mar very materially the acting of the other ; so that wlie- 
ther it be sincerely felt or not, there is always the assump* 
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tion of a sort of courteous ftmiliurity, which these different 
pOBitions would, npoQ a casual view, soaroely seem to require 
or justify. Another cause of this freedom of manner lien 
in the variety of characters thej see each other assume. 
This maj not be as palpable as other eanscs ; but still 
we think it has more or less influence, judging by our 
owd feeling. We know that our own judgment of actors 
behind the scenes is for the time being influenced hj tiie 
character which thej are assuming. We always feel in- 
clined to address a King or a Lord Duke more respeotfolly 
than we do the Conrt Fool, although the gentleman who 
plays the fool is infinitely, both by position and talent, more 
entitled to our respect. We get so much in the habit of 
judging by externals, that we feel rather confounded when 
ve find a king talk like a common-place fellow behind the 
scenes, and find a man in the garb of a clQwn expresdng 
himself in classical diction. When a man plays a king, and 
is decked off in robes of state, with a crown — albeit a paste- 
board one — ^upon hie head, he will just as surely, as a man 
with a new fashionable coat on, walk more proudly up than 
the day before, with his thread-bare garment, feel a little 
of hie assuuiption, and be a little more tamiliar with his 
manager, who may chance to be playing a part not near so 
high in rank, nor in a conrt suit. In the mimio world be- 
hind the scenes there are so many nps and downs — the lord 
to-night is the peasant to-morrow, and so on — that a sort 
of social sympathy is established, and the most warm and 
friendly interest in each other is the result. We hare 
travelled a little out of our record in discussing this matter ; 
but we were anxious to show to ontdders tliat a freedom 
and familiarity among the members of a theatrical com pany 
by no means shows a laxity of those sober principles nbich 
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govern congregations of people in other pursuits, and in 
other states of society. We might as well suppose that the 
merchant we saw last Sunday at Church, with bis hands 
clasped and eyes turned up, walked Broadway and trans- 
acted hb business in Wall Street in the same position, as 
to suppose the actress carried with her into general society 
the same conventional bearing which her position obliges 
her to adopt behind the scenes. But enough of this. How 
easy it is for that lady whom fortune has favored with ease and 
plenty — ^who need neither spin or toil for n living — to turn 
up her moral pug nose and talk of those bold creatures the 
actresses — ^well enough to see upon the stage, but not to as- 
sociate with. But how difficult for one so situated to esti- 
mate rightly the different surroundings of her and of those 
she effects to despise. The actress' position demands a 
bolder line of action than the lady in private life. She is 
not an idle doll, to be dressed and placed on a lounge for 
the reception of company ; she has to work and toil, take a 
stirring part in a profession which admits of little leisure, 
she has to conciliate interest for her own advancement ; to 
be popular on the stage, she must be courteous and pleasing 
off, and often compel herself to receive attentions which in 
themselves are distasteful to her. If any quantity of young 
gentlemen, with more money than brains, will take it into their 
heads that such or such a lady is a divinity, and choose to send 
her presents of diamond rings and gaudy trinkets, is she to 
refiise all these things because they do not happen to come 
from brothers or cousins ? But it is nonsense to argue such 
a matter ; and yet half the stupid scandal that has been 
circulated in relation to Mary Taylor, is because she has ac- 
cepted offerings of this kind from her theatrical admirers. 
But Mary can well afford to lau^h at all such idle rumors ; 
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for she is a good girl, a devoted daughter, an affeotionate 
dster, a generous friend, and one of the most useful women 
in her profession in the world. She has been married 
about six hundred times by the public ; but we believe ere 
this volume is issued from the press she will be marri|4 ^^ 
earnest. Happiness and prosperity attend her. 

The principal ladies of the Olympic Theatre, Miss Tay- 
lor, Mrs. Tima , and Miss Clarke, had to be annual martyrs 
to popularity of the most excruciating kind. This occurred 
on New Year's Day, when all the patrons of the Olympic 
made it a point of duty to call upon the ladies. Distinction 
of parties was thia day thrown aside, and Miss Taylor re- 
ceived the Clarkeites, and Miss Clarke was at home to the 
Taylorites, and Mrs. Timm visible to ail. No one who has 
not witnessed the scenes which took place on these occa- 
sions can form any idea of the turmoil and confusion occa- 
sioned by so many calls from so many grades of callers. 
We have known Mary Taylor to receive six hundred calls ; 
and when it is considered that the time in which these were 
made was from 10 a.m. until 6 p.m., when she had to pre- 
pare for her duties at the theatre, socio idea may be formed 
of the rapidity of exit and entrance. We remember being 
there on one occasion, when a party of about twenty came 
into the room, they bobbed their heads to Miss Taylor, who 
rose from the sofa to salute diem, but did not address a word 
to her. This party, it appears, were attached to No. — ^ 
who were all in the Taylor interest. They were, of course, 
asked to partake of some refreshment, and the waiter fiUed 
each a glass of wine. When they were all charged, we ex- 
pected that some one of the party would speak for the rest 
and make some complimentary address ; but what was our 
astonishment} when one lifting up his glass exclaimed in a 
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Mose tone, « WeU^b'hoys, here's to Number — ." This 
was followed with tremeudous applause, and then the party 
walked out without addressing a single word to the ladj 
whom they had thus honored with a call. They reserved 
the^ezpressions of their feelings until night, when her ap- 
pearance was generally the signal for the most unearthly 
yell of joy and enthusiasm which could well be imagined. 
But these times are all gone. Poor Mrs. Timm and Miss 
Clarke, both the victims of that fell disease, consumption, 
have been compelled to relinquish their professions. Miss 
Taylor is still in the full tide of success and popularity ; but 
the temple in which she was reared from an humble ballet 
girl to what she id — in which, also, Mrs. Timm and Miss 
Clarke were nurtured into position and popularity — has 
passed from the hands of its high priest, its lights hi^ve fled, 
and it looks like a banquet hall deserted. 



George Holland was for many years the low comedian 
of the Olympic under Mr. MitchelPs management. He 
was so exceedingly eccentric in his style of acting, that it 
would be imposuble to convey to the reader anything like an 
idea of what it was composed. We can think of no stand- 
ard by which he could be correctly judged. He was unlike 
any other comedian wc ever saw in his line. He has then, 
^0 genius. His appreciation of a part he had to play had 
nothing to do with the opportunity it might afford him of 
developing a passion or an eccentricity of mind, but simply 
from the amount of practical fun of which the part would 
admit. An opportunity of tumbling over a chair, upsetting 
a table, or burning his nose with a candle, were woith to 
him more than all the finest sentences of wit and sentiment 
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which could be written. It was so rarely we conld detect in 
George Holland anything like a bit of legitimate acting, that 
we always attributed such an exhibition when it did occur, 
to accident, radier than thought or design. In the over- 
strained, unnatural, and exaggerated style of farce incident, 
which characterises the modern school, George Holland was 
in many respects unequalled. No one could more success- 
fully and grotesquely develop broad fun than he. Even 
the admirers of genuine comic acting could not resist the 
grossly funny manner in which he would set all rules, prin- 
ciples, and purposes of legitimate acting at naught, whilst 
those less fastidious and more easily pleased were in extacies 
of delight at his humor. We have laughed as heartily per- 
haps as any one at George Holland, but still we cannot say 
that we ever saw him, except in two or three pieces, in 
which we ever felt a full sati^ction. Acting which will 
produce the most explosive laughter is not always the most 
satisfactory. True wit affords an exquisite pleasure, but 
seldom produces a broad laugh. There is a kind of inter- 
nal, mental mirth, much more congenial to real enjoyment 
than all the guffiiws in the world. We have enjoyed Hol- 
lands's fun more off the stage than we ever did on. He is 
one of the greatest practical jokers extant, and what is re- 
markable, he plays his tricks among strangers, when he has 
no friend with him for whose especial amusement he is 
acting. Sometimes he has fallen down in a fit in Broadly, 
and been carried into a drug store, exciting the sympathy 
of the crowd, and obtaining the anxious services of druggist 
and clerks ; and then, when cup and band were ready to 
bleed the unfortunate gentleman, he has coolly risen from 
his seat, made a profound bow to all present, and then sol- 
emnly retired^ leaving all astonished at his sadden recovery. 
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In one of these simulated fits, he once fell, accidentally, 
(for the purpose,) into a large basket of peanuts, which 
stood near a huckster woman's stall in the street. We 
canH pretend to say how many he crushed in his fall among 
them, but his conTukions seemed to distribute a great num** 
ber over the sidewalk, much to the horror of the proprie- 
tress, whose lamentations at her probable loss were only 
stopped by some man who stood near, telling'her, no doubt 
the gentleman would pay for the breakage when he came 
to himself. Burnt rags were held under his nose by some 
kind-hearted bystanders; this he bore without wincing; but 
the smoke from a lighted pipe of bad tobacco, which a poor 
Irishman took from his mouth for the occasion, soon dissipa^- 
ted his epilepsy, and our friend recovered. He was wonder- 
struck at the havoc he had made among the peanuts ; but not 
the least amusing part of the whole affair was his funny 
chaffering with the woman, as to the value in money of the 
damage he had done. This point was soon settled, and 
Holland went off strangely satisfied with his amusement. 

Holland was generally very successful on his benefit oc- 
casions, and although he might have satisfied himself with 
the simple announcement of his benefit, to insure a crowded 
house, he took as much pains, and worked as hard as thou^ 
he was an entire stranger to the public. His announcements, 
at the top of his benefit bills, were very characteristic of 
the man. We give one of these odd productions below. 
This announcement, in this instance, was accompanied with 
a cut of Paul Pry :— 



<( 



How d'ye do ? Just dropt in — beg pardon — ^hope I don't in- 
trude — bat if it is not asking an impertinent question> will you 
take a ticket for 

aBDROE EOLLASVa BENEFIT ! 






^ 
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There will be lots of tan, and something new ; 
for you must know that 

SISTER AND I 

will appear for the first time in this city. Eh-— who's the author i 

Well, can't exactly say, but 

WHO'S THE COMPOSER 

can be easily ascertained by Tisiting the theatre this eyening — also 

that delightful party, whose performances elicited 

so much applause two years since, entitled 

THE PIC-NIC PARTY. 
• They will be there with a yariety of other entertainments. The 
whole to condode with one of the most popular forces eyer produced 
' ^ At this theatre, in which Miss Clarke made such a tremendous hit» 
and between ourseWes — ^mind, it goes no farther — ^for I assure yoa 
I speak feelingly upon the sulject, that in order to secure good 
seats, I may confidently assert it will be 

AN OBJECT OF INTEREST 
for you to call at the box ofiice as soon as possible. Now, let me 
cbnclud^ by presenting you with a bill of performance.' Hoping to 
see you there, I most respectfully take my leaye. Adieu. 

Pavi. PnT- 

One of the most ertraordiuary methods he ever adopted 
to dispose of tickets, was the following. Holland was ex- 
ceedingly fond of oysters, and to obtain these to perfectioui 
he was in the hahit of visiting that somewhat celebrated 
stall of these luxuries in the Fulton Market. On the day 
before one of his benefits, he went as usual and partook of 
his lunch of oysters. It was a drizzly sort of day, and Hol- 
land was attired in rather a shabby suit of clothes. After 
taking his oysters, he leisurely walked towards the dock' 
near the Fulton Ferry, where the steamer Croton usually 
lies in summer. He approached the edge of the dock, ^ear 
which, by the bye, a number of people were standing, when 
•U at onoe his foot apparently sUppedy and down went 
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Geiorge into the water. The alarm was instantlj given of 
^^ a man in the water." A boat was soon manned, and in a 
short time the straggling comedian was safely on board the 
boat. He was insensible, of course, for as yet he had not 
had his cue to recover. His apparently lifeless form was 
conveyed to some place under the market. As he lay there 
insensible, the proprietor of the place, anxious to know who 
the sufferer was, put his hand into his pocket, in search of a 
card, or papers, which would give some due to the name 
and condition of the unfortunate man. The first tiling ex- 
tracted was a bundle of pit tickets for Holland^s benefit. 
This was not altogether satisfactory, and another pocket 
was searched, and another bundle of tickets for Holland^s 
benefit came to light, and every pocket was searched with 
like results. It soon got buzzed through the market that a 
man had been pulled out of the water in a state of insensi* 
bility, with a lot of tickets for Holland's benefit in his pocket. 
Holland was a great favorite among the b'hoys in the market, 
and knowing his habit of coming down there for oysters, it 
was at once thought the funny man had at length played a 
part in a deep tragedy. A number of the butchers and 
market people rushed to the spot, and there, sure enough, 
lay the veritable comedian, in a state of unconsciousness. 
Some vigorous measures were applied, which Holland could 
not resist. He rapidly came to himself, and with a very 
serious and confounded air, asked where he was. '' All 
right, old boy," was the reply ; " you're among friends, 
you are— and we'll take care of you." He then put his 
hands into his pockets, and searching first one, then the 
other, exclaimed, " I've lost all my tickets P' " No, you 
havn't, neither; here they are, all safe." " Give them 
to me. I'm much obliged ; I feel ^uite well now*"^- 
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" Look here, old fellow — stop a bit ! You're benefit oomes 
off to-morrow night. It ain't worth while to take these 
tlckots awaj ; I gasss we can soon sell thorn here around ;" 
and away wsnt the sp3aker. He had not bsen gon3 very 
long before he returned, with cash in hand for all the tick- 
ets for Holland's benafit. And thus was the object gained 
for which George Holland tumbled into the water. 

Holland, unlike most Englishmen, did not put the H's 
in the wrong place, but never used them at all. He was 
very sensitive upon this point. He was reminded of this 
defect once, by Bengough, the scene-painter, in the most 
pointed manner, but so that it was scarcely possible Holland 
could have noticed, whatever his feelings of chagrin might 
have been. Bcngough, meeting Holland one morning, sa- 
luted bim thus — ^*' Ah, 'OUani, my boy, 'ow are you ? 'ow 
is Mrs. 'O. ?^' The effect upon the bystanders was irro- 
Bistible. 

Who does not remember poor Harry Marks, the violin* 
ist, or rather, who could forget him, that ever saw his little 
round, dtunpling figure, or have heard him discourse most 
eloquent music with his violin ? We profess to be no judges 
of musical excellence ; but, for our own uncultivated tastes, 
we would at any time have gone farther to have heard Henry 
Marks than we would Ole Bull. We were very much astonish- 
ed at the marvellous things Bull did with his instrument ; 
but, we were infinitely better pleased with the sweet things 
Marks did with his. He was leader at the Olympic for 
several years, and Jar-ring now and then a little spirtt-ual 
forgetfulncss, was always tip to the mark in the discharge 
of his duties. He was, independent of his musical abiMties, 
a pn&rfeot blank. He was ignorant to a degree, and al- 
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though he had been rubbing against men of genins, talent, 
and wit all bis life, be never carried a bit of the coloring 
of their minds upon the coat of his memorj. He was a 
very generous-bearted man, and would bave gone as far to 
serve a friend as any other man we ever knew. He used to 
murder tbe English language in tbe jdost cold-blooded man- 
ner it was possible to conceive ; and, like a great many otber 
ignorant people, he was fond of using tbe most magniloquent 
words he could select. It is reported of bim, when be 
beard that General Taylor bad taken Matamoras, and was 
resting after bis victory, that Marks got quite excited, and 
indignantly said, in the large room at tbe Broadway, that Ge- 
neral Taylor, '^ now that he had taken Metamorphis, ought 
to be ashamed of himself for not rushing on and planting 
tbe stars and stripes over the Halls of Mount Vesuvius." 
But this is scarcely as odd as bis saying that, " Cubebs (Coe* 
lebs) in search of a Wife, was the bes( book that ever was 
written." On one occasion, when Mr. Walcot hadpaid him 
some compliment, he bowed with a peculiar grace, and said, 
^^ Praise from Sir Herbert Taylor is praise indeed." 
Tbis, on tbe Olympic stage, among persons to whom Shak- 
spearc was familiar as the alphabet, was received with roars 
of laughter, and Walcot slyly suggested that praise from 
Sir AsUey Cooper might answer very well, in case Mr. 
Marks wished to vary his quotation on any other occasion. 
Marks could not be made to understand wbat there was so 
funny in his quoting Shakspeare ; other gentlemen did it, 
and he thought he bad the privilege too. 

There was a degree of subserviency in bis manner to bis 
superiors which was very amusing. We recollect talking 
with, Mr. Mitchell in bis dressing-room, when a knock was 
heard at the door, and to the '^ Come in " Qf tbe manager^ 
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in maroli«d Marki. For a night or two preTioruIy, I oii{^t 
to remark, lie had been abaeni from hia post, and this «u 
the first time he had appeared to big angty manager. 
Marks oftme eadly in, with a look of deep diBtreu in hia &oe, 
and at once opened — " Mr. Mitchell, sir, if jou please, sir, 
1 wiah, sir, to bare some covera pnt upon that music, sir, 
down in the orchestra, sir, for it is all getting spoiled, ur, 
and it grieyes me, tdr, to see the property of a gentleman, 
sir, in whose theatre, sir, I am, sir, going to ruin, sir, that 
way, iir.»» 
" But yoa know,' Mr. Marks, there are other things will 

" Yes, sir, of oonrse, nr, they onght all to he bound, ur." 

" I did not mean, Mr. Marks, the rausie, but " 

" Yes, sir — but I'll take all the cue I can, sir, if you 
will have those covered, sir^ 1 shall be raaob obliged, sir; 
for, if I leave your employ, air, which I hope 1 never shall, 
sir, I should like to have yonr mnsic, sir, in good order, 
" Well, well, Mr. Marks, I'll see to it." 
*' Thank yon, sir, I hope you will, sir, 1 shall be mnoh 
obliged, sir, good ntght, ur." And ont he weati 

" There," said Mitchell, " what can you say to a man 
that b so confounded respectful .' yon can get no cbanoe to 
blow him np." 

Marks used occasionally to give a ooncert. He had ad- 
vertised one of these afurs a few days before it was an- 
nounced that President Tyler was about to honor New York, 
with a visit. We believe Mr. Marks consulted some mem- 
bers of the reception-committee, who gave him to under- 
stand they might probably induce the Presidnnt to attend hi- 
concert. Upon this Mot, Mr. Marks actually advertiaod 
tWtiie PresidoDt of the United States would Aotw^AMtfr 
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of attending the concert. 1*bis reverse announcement 
caused a good deal of fan, and some of Mr. Marks^ friends 
urged him to alter the phraseology ; but he could not un- 
derstand the necessity, and so it remained. The evening 
of the concerl came ; but the committee had forgotten both 
Mr. Marks and his concert, and the President went to 
some other place of public amusement, where the crowd 
followed, i Mr. Marks was all dressed, his room lighted, 
but not a soul appeared. He waited for the President and 
suit until nearly nine o^clock, when hope gave way to de- 
spair ; he ordered the lights out and the room closed. He 
took a seat upon the top of an empty barrel, on ^he side- 
walk, opposite the Apollo Rooms' door, and was discovered 
at ten o'clock, by some friends, weeping. Ue wished the 
committee of reception at the — •, and swore that John 
Tyler was no more fit for President of the United States, 
than he was to be the Autograph of all the Russias ! 

Poor Marks ! he now sleeps in the valley. It makes us 
melancholy to take a retrospective view of the past few 
years, and find how many of those who seemed important 
items in the world in which we lived and moved, have 
passed away, to be heard and seen no more. 

Affairs went on prosperously at the Olympic, until the 
year 1848, when a change began to manifest itself in its 
fortunes. Baker, whom I have before said was promp- 
#ter, &c., for the sake of getting a new name in the bill, 
for h\a benefit, concocted a piece, called " New York 
as It Is,'' the principal character in which was Mose. 
On any other occasion than a benefit night — upon which 
occasion, by the bye, actors generally take the opportunity 
of doing all sorts of outrageous things^Mr. Mitchell, from 
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the mere reading in rehearsal of it, would never have per- 
mitted it to go upon the stage. But, however, it was pro- 
duced, and the first night was very coldly received. Mr. 
Chanfrau played the character of Mose with such effect 
and truthfulness, that the author of the concoction may be 
grateful to him that it was not hissed off the stage most 
eontenrptuously. On its repetition, the night following, 
the admirable delineation of Mose obtained for it a rather 
warm reception ; and, by one of those unaccountable freaks 
of the public mind, quite a furor was created, and nothing 
was heard, sung, or talked about, but Mose. For four 
months did this unmitigated conglomeration of vulgarity and 
illiteracy keep the stage — a compliment entirely due to Mr. 
Chanfrau. Except the acting of this gentleman, there was 
not a redeeming feature in the whole affair. It was low in 
design, vulgar in language, and improbable in plot. Un- 
questionably, the treasury of Mr. Mitchell profited greatly 
for the time, by the success of the piece. The theatre was 
crowded from pit to dome nightly, and the hi-bi^s of the pit 
testified how happy they were to see a congenial vulgarity 
thrust under the nostrils of a better class of people. It would 
be scarcely fair to judge of a person^s taste, simply because 
they spent an evening in witnessing the rowdyism of Mose. 
The piece was the town talk, and few could resist the incli- 
nation to go and see for themselves what had produced 
such an extraordinary excitement all around them. The 
house was filled with a constant succession of strangers, for 
we venture to assert that no man with any pretension to 
good taste, with any love for the stage, or any desire to see 
it fulfil its proper uses, would over go there twice, and sit 
through the abomination a second time. When the public 
curiosity had been somewhat satisfied, and Mose no longer 
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draw the orowda after him, nfaat wiu the spectacle pre- 
•entcd to the eje of the Manager of the Oljnipic '. Why, 
th&t the boxes no longer ahone with the elite of the city ; 
tho ohftmcter of the uudicuccs was entirely changed, and 
Mom, inetead of appearing on the sta.gc, was in the pit, the 
boxes, and the gallery. It wae nil Mosn, and the respectai- 
biUty of the hous; mosed too. The seaaon closed in a. few 
vecha after Mosc was withdrawn from the stnge. We 
never beard Mr. Mitchell talk upon this subj'jctj bnt, 
judging fi'om the prop:irritions he made during the vacation, 
for tho ensuing season, he was very forcibly impressed with 
tho necessity of making eomc grand move to restore the 
character of his house. Moso wna consigned to tlie conge- 
nial atmosphere of the Chatham, where we don't object to 
Bce it flonriah ; but hcnvcn forbid we should ever lire to s^e 
any legitimate stago again profaned with such a produe- 
tion. The season of 1S49 was not a profitable one, and 
thatof 1849 and .50 loss so. Mr. Mitchell's health bad be- 
come much impaired, and he was unable to p!ay himself 
as inaoh aa the interests of his theatre or the wishes of the 
public demanded for its full success. His mind then, as 
now, ifl c,s bright and suggestive aa ever, but his physical 
powers have failed him — only temporarily, wo believe. 
We shall only hint here, becnnae both the gentlemen 
connected with our remarks, Messrs. Burton and Mitehell, 
tin on terms of the utmost friendliness and good feeling, 
that the arrival of tho former gentleman in New York, 
and hia opening a theatre, devoted to the same class of en- 
tainmCDts for which the Olympic had been famous, was not 
irithont its effoets upon Mitchell's theatre. Mr. Burton is 
a raan of indomitable energy and perseverance, gifted with 
a body and mind capable of any exertion, and a dangerous 
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rival to any establishment which would venture to oppose 
him. He plajs every night himself, and is, as well as being 
the most popular, one of the most^ talented comedians of 
the day. It would be doing injustice to Mr. Burton, to 
say the success of his theatre with the public was, to any 
great extent, the novelty of the thing. Greater novelties 
than the mere opening of a theatre occur every week, and 
yet fail. No ; Mr. Burton has well merited all that he has 
acquired. It is intrinsic talent, combined with good business 
habits, which has placed him where he is. 

Mr. Mitchell made a bold and vigorous effort to main- 
tain his ground. He engaged a splendid company; but, 
alas ! the company were of little avail without him, who had, 
for so many years, delighted the audiences of the Olympio 
with his delicious comedy, his sparkling wit, and his chaste 
and intellectual humor. We may wound the vanity of some, 
when we say that Mitchell was the Olympic^ but in assert- 
ing this, we do not wish to depreciate the merits of any of 
the stars of that establishment ; for their talent and excel- 
lence does not admit of question ; but, we wish simply to 
convey the idea, that even with an inferior company, so 
long as Mr. Mitchell could take the leading parts, the 
Olympic audiences would have crowded there with undi- 
nunished pleasure and eagerness. 

Independently of the gradual encroachment of a debili- 
tating disease upon the physical energies of Mr, Mitchell, 
he had troubles of a domestic nature enough to crush any 
man to the earth. Much gross injustice has been done 
him in the comments which have been made by the press 
in relation to the melancholy domestic broils which have 
eventually destroyed his fireside, and left him. in the de- 
cline of life without a home. We have been an eye-wit- 
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nen to much of the trouble which has embittered his life, 
and although we do not say that Mr. Mitchell is entirely 
free from blame in every particular, we do most boldly as- 
sert that not one man out of ten thousand, under the same 
provocations, would have as patiently borne the same 
trouble that he has. In the quarrels which occur between 
man and wife the public sympathy is in almost all cases 
with the woman. This is a failing leaning towards virtue, 
we adroit ; but in siding with the woman it should always be 
borne in mind that the man has rights to be respected and 
feelings to be regarded, and that strict justice demands 
that he should be heard, and his claims to protection care- 
fully weighed. It docs not require monstrous abuses, pal- 
pable acts of infidelity, or reckless disregard of common 
interests in the management of domestic affairs, to render 
a man^s home miserable, his fireside a perfect hell. In- 
firmity of temper, which although not always displaying it- 
self in violent outbreaks, may so continually irritate a nian 
of a peaceful and domestic character, that he will be glad 
of any excuse by which he can avoid the continual appli- 
cation of mustard plasters to a skin already excoriated 
vfith previous applications. We feel no delicacy now in 
alluding to the domestic afibirs of Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell, 
for they have become public property. We have known 
the parties for many years, and wo think it is about time 
some one acquainted with these affairs should step forward 
and place a shield between Mr. Mitchell and his slander- 
ers. Mrs. Mitchell was endowed by nature with a person 
of remarkable beauty, and a mind of no common order. 
In conversation she was the most eloquent person, eitber 
male or female, it was ever our lot to listen to, and by this 
power she has not only acquired listeners to an exaggerated 
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and romantic history of her wrongs, but proselytes ready 
to vindicate her through thick and thin. She is a woman 
of impulses , but in nine cases out of ten her impulses are 
wrong. She has reversed the old adage — for instead of 
building up men of straw, she has conjured up women of 
that material, and made herself and husband utterly wretch- 
. ed. Jealousy is the rock upon which she has wrecked the 
happiness of her life. Men are not ail to be judged by the 
same standard. In forming a judgment, for instance, of 
Mr. Mitchell, it would be unfair to judge him by the same 
rules you would a man whose childhood was spent by a 
happy and well regulated fireside, under the guidance of a 
well ordered domestic government, and whose manhood 
was passed in the unruffled enjoyment and repose of an un- 
unexciting and unspeculative pursuit. Mitchell was thrown 
upon the world ^ at the tender age of six to work for his 
own living. His duty was to sit in the corn-fields with 
a rattle in his hands to scare away the birds, an animate 
scare-crow ; and here he would sit all day alone, a prey to 
his own young fancies. The monotony of his duty, as we 
have often heard him say, was only relieved but once in 
twelve hours, and that was by the passing of the London 
stage coach. He used to climb upon the fence, and strain 
his young eyes to watch the coach, and as he thought, happy 
load, till it disappeared into the wood in the distance, and was 
lost to his sight. Then he would sit down and think — com- 
pare his own condition with that of the great folks on the 
coach, who were free to go where they pletfsed ; and he pic- 
tured to himself the happy home they were going to, the 
joy of friends to greet them, and the thousand other bless- 
ings which he, poor fellow, had not. Wearied out with such 
a life, he runs away and throws himself upon the world. 
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witbont guide or compass. Following a natnr&I bent which 
mere accident developed, he entered upon the theatrical 
profession. There ora unfortuaatcljr attached to the pro- 
feasioa of an actor tsmptations to dissipatioD — whether be- 
lon^ng to the profesdon ptr, ««, or the adrentitioos ciroum- 
stanoes resulting from public neglect, we shall not stop to 
argue-^which scarcely belongs to any otho- calling. Late 
hpurs, mental exhaustion, Ste., often lead the actor to tonch 
the cup, to strengthen and susttun bb wearied body aud 
mind. There is a kind of almost necessary familiarity ia 
certain classes of theatres between males and fnmalca 
fat from conducive to the strictest morality. Imagine a 
youth whose early education bad been no more eared for 
than that of Mr. Mitchell, thrown into a life and association 
of thb kind, and tell us if errors which have been chiefly 
the resnlt of such associations are to be jadged with the 
same stringent rules by which the transgressions of youth 
more happily educated should be adjudged i That Mr. 
Mitchell, when he had arrived at adolescence, knew the 
diffcrenoe between right and wrong, we admit ; but his right 
and hia wrong would necessarily be influenced by the 
speculum in which he had been accustomed to see moral 
roflections. For instance, a youth who had been constantly 
accustomed to see the laws of marital life contioually disre- 
garded, or with a show of regwd even but lightly esteemed, 
would not be very likely to view derelictions from the du- 
ties of wedded life with a very severe eye. If he see all 
within the little world in which he lives adopting and act- 
ing upon loose priaciples in these matters, and has no ex- 
perience of any other condition of things, he wins the pity 
rather than the severe censure of the just. In onr soointy 
we pnniidi tho man who expoaes his person in public, and od- 
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jadge him to be a brutal beast. It would be bard to condemn 
the naked savage when he only follows the example of l)is 
tribe, and has no caltiTated sense of the indelicacy of his 
nudity. Wo do not, by pursuing this argument, wish to 
screen Mr. Mitchell from all blame ; but merely to soften tho 
judgment, in view of his early education and habits. But in 
regard to Mrs. Mitchell's jealousy, it was in nine casas out 
of ten groundless. She Reused her husband so frequently 
when it was susceptible of the most satisfactory proof that he 
\vas entirely innocent, that we have no doubt that he often 
felt that his domestic -annoyances would not be much more 
scTcre if he enjoyed the game as well as the name. Mr. 
Mitchell is essentially a domestic man in all his feelings ; he 
was fond of his home, and indulgent to his famUy almost to 
a fault. Before it became necessary for Mr. M. to break 
up his house, in order to insure that peace and quietness so 
essential to him in the pursuit of his- business, there was 
no house better provided with all that was requisite to 
comfort than his. No whim or desire expressed by Mrs. 
M. which was not gratified ; although very frequently her 
whims were i^oth unnecessary and extravagant. But if 
MitchelPs house had been Paradise, instead of No. — White 
Street, his wife would never have been content. If she 
had no real sources of troubles, she was so facile in their 
manufacture that she never was at a loss for a cause of 
quarrel or annoyance to her husband. Jealousy had been 
hviT besetting sin from the earliest period of her marriage ; 
and exhibitions of it had in many instances lost Mitchell 
bis engagements, and materially injured his professional 
prospects. To give some idea of the violence of her tem- 
per a great many years ago, when both were young, we 
will relate an instance as it was told to us. Mitchell was 
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maaager in England of a circuit of theatres in die NorA. 
On one occasion, when he was about closing the theatre 
in one town, he wished to send part of his company to 
open the theatre in the next on the circuit — the reason of 
which we forget— ^and he sent Mrs. Mitchell with them. 
When about midway on the journey the conversation among 
the ladies turned upon those they had left behind, and one 
of them happened to say, ^' I wonder why Mr. Mitchell 

kept Miss back ; she might just as well have come 

with us as not." At this remark Mrs. M. opened her ears, 
and with that unfortunate readiness she possessed of attri- 
buting everything her husband did to some mcretricions 
motive, she resolved to return. At the next stopping place 
she got out, took advantage of a return chaise, and was soon 

on her way back. It was late before she reach(d ; 

the play at the theatre had commenced, and the lady whose 
name had been introduced in the conversation in the coach 
was upon the stage. Mrs. M. went to the theatre, and 
rushing on before the audience, absolutely dragged the lady 
from th^ stage, and inflicted a most undeserved punishment 
upon her. This is one instance of the violent character of the 
woman, occurring twenty-five years ago. Now for another 
instance, not only of violence, but absolute malice towards the 
man she professed to love so sincerely. The neighborhood 
of Mitoheirs residence in White Street late one evening 
was thrown into a state of great excitement by loud screams 
from Mitch elFs house. Quite a mob collected round the 
door, and anxious inquiries were made by those assembled 
as to the cause of the screams. Mrs. M. appeared at the 
windows and declared her husband was beating and abusing 
her. The mob were quite indignant, and threatened to 
break the door in and rescue her from the supposed brutal 
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treatment she was receiving. At this time a gentleman 
came along, wbo, on being acquainted with the cause of the 
excitenaent, said, ^' Gentlemen, there is some mistake in ail 
this ; for I have just this moment come from behind the 
scenes of the National, and 1 assui^ you I left Mr. Mitchell 
playing a part upon the stage, where he is, I have no doabt| 
at this moment. The mob quietly dispersed, and left Mrs. 
M. to her own reflections on the false part she had been 
playing. A more unprovoked effort to injure an innocent 
man was never made. The fact is, at this time it was found 
necessary for her own safety, to put her in the lunatic asylum. 
She was there for some months, and came out, we believe, 
a changed woman for a while. It was after this event that 
we became acquainted with the family. A temporary calm 
prevailed. She wab afrud of a repetition of a confinement 
in the a2(ylum| and for a long time confined herself to little 
bursts of thunder in the family circle. Mitchell, when not 
engaged in his professional duties, was always at home, 
never staying but later at night than his avocations re- 
quired ; and if Mrs. M. had been a different kind of woman 
to what she was, their home would have been a paradise of 
domestic peace. All oufa»de was sunshine. The theatre 
was prospering ; and Mitchell was laying up money, to in* 
sure a competency for their old age. But, alas ! the demon 
of Jealousy was in his household, and the very means of 
&Tther success were made the instruments of unhappiness 
and suspicion. For years and years Mitchell 4>ore this do- 
mestic thumb-screw, until at length driven to desperation 
by perpetual torture, he took means to relieve himself— 
whether they were the best that could have been adopted^ 
niaj admit of question— but when a man is steeped ia 
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trouble, lie is very apt to match at the readiest means of 
resene. But of this anon. 

In the year 1840 some anonymous scoundrel wrote to 
Mrs. M.y and gave her hints of the infidelity to her hus- 
band. She had often imagined causes of suspicion where 
none existed ; but this confirmation, although anonymous, 
was too good a chance to throw away. She had now, as 
she thought, a real foundation on which to build, and she 
was determined to make the most <^ it. Mitchell was now, 
indeed, a rictim. She worked herself up into sueh an 
agony of desperaUon, that one evening she resolyed to clap 
the climax of her folly and take poison She procured a 
quantity of arsenic, mixed it, and then drank the deadly 
draught. No sooner had she swallowed it than she ran into 
the streets, and proclaimed what she had done. Physicians 
were sent for, and, happily for her, were enabled to clear 
her stomach of the perilous stuff. This was exactly what 
she wanted, for the whole act was nothing but a melo- 
dramatic trick to work upon the feelings of her truant lord. 
Mitchell deeply, very deeply regretted the folly of which 
his wife bad been guilty, but he was too old an artist to be 
much startled by a mere stage-trick. Although physically 
recovered from the effects of the arsenic, remorse, bitter 
remorse, and a sort of bastard religious feeling took posses- 
sion of her mind, or, perhaps, more properly speaking, dis- 
possessed her mind, and for twelve months she labored under 
a species of insanity. She seldom left her bed-room, unless 
it was to descend to the parlor to reproach her husband, or 
show any visitor who chanced to be present how her fingers 
and toes were mortifying. Time works wonders, and Mrs. 
M. so far recovered that she was enabled to go out among 
bidft Aeighboxd and torment them with her ooarse oomplainta 
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of her husband's treatment. There was a certain physician. 

Dr. W., of street,. who expressed a deep and abiding 

sympathy with Mrs. M., bnt which, by the bye, always re- 
solved itself into a bill of very respectable dimensions. 
This Dr. W. was not content with giving his medical advice, 
bnt he must needs busy himself in the domestic arrange- 
ments of his patient, and he fostered and encouraged in h^r 
the morbid feelings which had already fall possession of her 
heart. Mr. Mitchell's home had now become unendurable, 
and Mrs. M., by the advice of the first medical men in New 
York, was again a fitting subject for the lunatic asylum. 
She was sent to a private asylum at great expense, and 
there, having the necessary restrictions placed upon her 
actions, lived in the enjoyment of every comfort and luxury. 
Mitchell now gave up his house, sold his furniture, and took 
lodgings. When Mrs. M. came out of the asylum, which 
she did through the agency of misjudging friends, and found 
her house in. possession of strangers, and Mr. Mitchell out 
of town, her rage knew no bounds. The most comfortable 
apartments which could be procured were provided for her, 
but these she would not occupy ; she wanted her victim to 
immolate in her own house ; it would have been inconvenient 
to have exercised her peculiar functions in a boarding- 
house. Mitchell kept himself concealed, and she wandered 
about the town haranging mobs in the streets, and other- 
wise making a public exposure of her affitirs, until one after- 
noon she was picked up from the flagging in Broadway in a 
beastly state of intoxication, and removed to the Essex 
Market station-house ; from there she was removed to the 
house of a mutual friend, and, finally, again to the asylum. 
A few months of strict care, and she came out a better and 
Koalthier woman, and, as we all supposed, disposed to load 
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ft ^oiet life. MitoheU was dangeronelj ill on lier retuni ; 
liii§ leemed to molUfy her feelings^ for be wae id a eondition 
Bo4 eyen to bear ibe faiatest soBpieion to excite her jealoosy, 
aad Ae tended him with admirable watdifdlnesa, and MiA- 
ebell fondly entertained the hope that a hi^py fotore was 
in store for him, if it riKMiId pleaae Providence onee more 
to restore him to health. When he was getting well he 
and Mrs. Mitchell nsed ta talk together, and lay o«t their 
fntore plans. He was det^mined to bniki a coontry boose 
and retire from bosiness; this, howeyer, was neyer carried 
into effect, bat on his reeorery he did take a handsome 
•mansion, and furnished it agreeably to the taste and wishes 
of his wife. Things went on with tolerable smoothness and 
comfort for a while, but that restless, unsatisied dsq^Kwittim 
soon manifested itself, and Mrs. M. resdyed to go to Eng- 
land to fetch her mother. £yer r^dy to indulge her, her 
wishes were granted, and she sailed ; she returned after a 
few months absence, remained quietly at home .for a while, 
and then determined once more to visit England : again was 
she indulged, and there she remained until she was served 
with a notice of application for diyorce, and then Ae re^ 
tamed, and n at present in New Y<M'k. The matters be* 
tween Mitehell and his wife are now being adjndicated on in 
courts of law, and therefore we shall say no more than this, 
that whateyer may haye been the faults of Mr. Mitchell, that 
he has had unusual and extraordinary proyocation. There 
are few men could haye withstood eyen so long as did he — 
oyer twenty years — so tempestuous a fireside. That Mrs. 
Mitchell, with a less boisterous temperament and more 
controllable passions, would haye been an ornament in any 
dass of society, we freely admit. To give our readers an 
iisn of tha jealous charaitar of hut disposition ws hmu 
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peatedly heard her say^ that she hated ^ ladiea amoiig the 
audience who happened to applaud her husband's acting. 
With a woman so disposed, what chance had a man of utj^ 
thing like peace and happiness ? 

We would willingly have avoided uiyaliosion to this un- 
happy afiair, but did not think we could do so in justice to 
Mr. Mitchell, of whose position it was necessary, for the pur- 
poses of these pages, to speak. For years the public press 
has abused him, and scarcely in a angle instance has the 
truth been spoken in relation to him or his affiurs. Duri^ 
the li^er part of his career his losses at the Olympic were 
very great, and made a sad inroad into the little fortune he 
had accumulated. Mr. Mitchell is not yet an old man, his 
mind is as vigorous as ever, and we do not yet despair of 
seeing him take an active pari in the profession, and yet 
make up the losses he has sustained. 



During the oeourrence of the events w» have been re- 
kting the Park Theatre was gradually going down, and the 
spasmodic efforts made to retrieve its fortunes only seemed 
more firmly to seal its doom. Eventually it passed from the 
hands of Mr. Simpson into those of Mr« HamUin. This 
gentleman, with his usual energy, set about ve-constraoting 
the old establishment, and succeeded in rendering the Park 
one of the most elegant and beautiful theatres in the United 
States. It was fondly hoped that the affection for Old 
Drury would induce its old frequenters to return to their 
first love ; but these hopes were destined to be disappointed, 
and notwithstanding the greatest exertions on the part of 
<he management} it did not command the success reaaonab^, 
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peiiiaps, antieipated. We most confess we did not expect 
tlio undertaking would prosper to any great extent ; the 
ntoation was too far down town for the conTenience of that 
class of the public who were the old patrons of the Park, 
and we must say that Mr. Hunblin, whether justly or not, 
did not possess the confidence of that portion of the public, 
had other things been out of the way. They were a little 
afraid, perhaps, that a Bowery management might not ex- 
actly* be a government they would like ; be this as it may, 
the Park was not patronized, and fortwnattly for the for- 
tunes of Mr. Hamblin, the theatre took fire and was entirely 
destroyed. This accident occurred in the year 1849. 
By its occurrence Mr. Hamblin was relieved of a certain 
loss, for we believe by the retirement of Mr. Simpson, the 
doom of the Park was sealed. 



When Mr. Burton arrived in Ne^ York, to assume the 
management of the Theatre in Chambers 'Street, it was 
thought by many that the enterprise would certainly fiul. 
No efforts ?rfaich had been made by previous managers had 
won the public in favor of the place, and, besides, for a 
long time before Mr. Burton took it, it had been used for 
ihe filthy, brutal, and disgusting model artist exhibitions. 
Polmo^s Opera House became at length associated in ^e 
minds of the respectable portion of the community with 
everything which was low and vulgar, and no decent person 
would have been seen to enter its doors. The Park Theatre 
at tiiis time, too, had passed from the hands of Mr. Simp- 
son into ihose of Mr. Hamblin ; painters^ builderSi decora- 
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iorS| and all kinds of artbts were set to work not only to 
put a Bcw face on the exterior of the old building, but re- 
construct and decorate the interior, with a view to bring 
back to Old Drury its ancient success and position. The 
experiment had not jet been tried, but it was not unreason- 
able to suppose that with all these preliminary efforts, backed 
by a vigorous management, and the engagement of a su- 
perior company, that success would foljow. Here it was 
supposed Mr. Burton would have a gigantic power to con- 
tend with, to which his place and means did not seem ade- 
quate. 

Tho Broadway Theatre, although at that time it had 
achieved little or nothing, might ht a formidable rival, if 
properly managed, for the public were well disposed to sus- 
tain it, providing a proper effort was made to deserve its. 
favors, and it was hoped such would be the case. Mitch- 
ell *s Olympic stood at this period undiminished in popu- 
larity, and it was thought no house, given to the same class 
of entertainments, could dim its bright prospects. Such was 
the situation of affairs when Mr. Burton took the Chambers 
St. Theatre, and such were some of the powers he had to con- 
tend with, and which made many of his friends tremble for 
his success. Mr. Burton was, however, no stranger in 
New York. In his profession as an actor he enjoyed an 
enviable reputation, and the vigor and business-like cha- 
racter of his managements in other cities was neither un^* 
known or unappreciated. Mr. Burton, so far from quail- 
ing before the difficulties which beset his career, braced 
himself more firmly up to make a vigorous effort. He was 
determined to succeed, and succeeded he has, beyond his 
most sanguine expectations. He opened the Chambers 
Street Theatre in 1848, in the month of July, one of the 
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moft tmpropiiioiiB months in the whole year for sach an nn- 
dertaking. The attendance at the theatre for the few first 
months was not large, but of a highly respectable charac- 
ter, which, so fuj was very satisfactory to the manager, as 
it was an evidence that under his managopient the previous 
bad reputation of the house would not materially operate 
against him. When Mr. Burton himself could play, the 
house was generally crowded, but unfortunately for the im- 
mediate prospects of the theatre, he had the care and 
anxiety consequent upon the management of the Arch 
Street Theatre, in Philadelphia,, and the Front Street 
Theatre, in Baltimore, both of which required not only his 
personal attention to the business of the theatres, but his 
occasional appearance on the stages. The amount of busi- 
ness transacted by Mr. Burton at this time would have 
crushed almost any other man. When Pedrigo Potts 
asks Vincent, the travelling companion of John of Paris, 
what John of Paris does, and is told that '^ He eats, drinks, 
sleeps, talks, rides, and walks," Pedrigo exclaims : — 
^^Why, bless me, he can't have a moment to himself!" 
When our readers are told that Mr. Burton managed 
three theatres, held telegraphic communications daily with 
two of them, gave his personal attention to the third, 
superintended rehearsals, made out bills, studied new parts, 
wrote for magazines, with all the other minutise of a 
theatre, which requires the careful eyes of the manager, 
they will exclaim with Pedrigo Potts, " Why, bless me, the 
man cannot have a moment to himself!" 

Mr. Burton is a man of indomitable perseverance, and 
capable of undergoing more mental and bodily fatigue than 
any other man we ever knew. The following short memoir 
of Mr. Barton we find ready written to our hands in the 
Prompter's Whistle, which we beg leave to transcribe. 



Mr. Barton was born in the city of London. His ftther 
was a printer of celebrity, a capital scholar, and author of 
the celebrated ^' Biblical Reeearches," in which work much 
erudition is displayed. William received a classical edu- 
cation, oommencing at the St. Paulas School, where the 
oomediaas EUliston and Mathews also graduated. The 
early death of yonag Bartoa^3 £ikther altered the destina- 
tion of the son's life ; he was induced to give up his studies 
and assume the direction of the printing office. But his 
partiality for literature and literary pursuits was too pre- 
dominant to be kept under by the engrossing calls of busi- 
ness. At the age of eighteen he edited a weekly news- 
paper, and started a monthly magaaine, of which he was at 
once the editor, chief writer, printer, and publisher. 

An indmaoy with several of the leading actors brought 
with it a desire to try his powers upon the stage. He 
played as an amateur for several of their benefits, and his 
auocess induced him to resiga his printing office, and enrol 
himself as a regular member of the Thespian corps. In 
a few months his assiduity and display of genuine talent 
recommended him to the notice of Mr. F. Samlier, tho 
manager of several theatres on the coast of Kent ; he 
engaged Mr. Burton as his stage director — a responsible 
cdtuation for a young and inexperienced actor ; but atten- 
tion and tact overcame the attending difficulties. On 
abandoning this situation, as his talents began to claim a 
wider sphere for their exercise, he went to Windsor, 
where George IV. was holding his court— and here the 
young comedian first acqmred that decided popularity 
which has since invariably attended his professional ca- 
reer. He was the first person who played Paul Pry, out of 
London, and thiahas sinoe oontiQued to be one of his laoat 
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attractive perfonnanoes. On leaving Windsor, he joined 
the Norwich circnit, filling the situation occupied for many 
years by the father of Mr. Chippendale, a veteran actor of 
excellent abQities. Mr. Bnrton remained in this city seven 
years, playing as extensive a range of character as was ever 
filled by one performer, although eccentric comedy was 
' perhaps his strongest line. His* popularity was excessive. 
He was recognised as the principal provincial actor of Eng- 
land, and many offers were made to him by Charles Kem- 
ble, Morris, Bunn, Laforte, and other managers, to in- 
duce him to try the London boards. 

On the retirement of Liston fromi the Haymarket, in 
1832, Mr. Burton accepted an engagement with Morris. 
His success was all that could be desired. His extraordi- 
nary comic powers were universally admitted, and the best 
critics of the day wrote warmly in his favor. But the un- 
expected return of Liston to the boards, deprived him, most 
unfairly, at once of this principal range of characters, and 
after ^' starring'^ it at several of the other theatres in Lon- 
don, he turned his attention to the United States. He 
connected himself with the Philadelphia stage, and settled 
down as a citizen of the great republic. 

While exerting himself prosperously as an actor in Elng- 
land, Mr. Burton had not suffered his literary talents to 
remain inactive. He wrote several dramatic pieces, one of 
which, '^ Ellen Warnham," was played at five different 
theatres in London on the same evening. Another piece 
ran for ninety nights at one of the minor theatres. He 
was at one time the editor of the Cambridge Quarterly 
Review. He was also a member of the celebrated Shaks-^ 
peare Club, of which Macready, Sheridan Knowles, 
Douglass Jerrold, Laman Blanchard, Henry Meadows, the 
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Landseers, and other eminent men were fellow*memberB. 

In the United States Mr. Burton's career has been a 
series of suoeesses. He has been a stock actor, a star, and 
manager^ and in all these professional departments he haa 
won the favor and good will of his large and intelligent 
audiences to an extent rarely experienced. A public din- 
ner was given him in New York some few years since, by 
the friends of literature and the drama, and similar honors 
have been awarded him in many other cities. But whilst 
thus ever fortunate in winning golden opinions from tho 
masses, his ceaseless enterprise has made him enemies 
amoAg the less fortunate portion of mankind. We have 
mentioned at length the destruction of the first National 
Theatre, under the management of Mr. Wallack. A few 
years after this a splendid Opera House was erected on the 
site of the old establishment. When complete, it was one 
of the most beautiful theatrical establishments in the 
United States. Mr. Wilson was the lessee and manager, 
and Mr. Latham stage manager. The lamented lata Charles 
Horn, Esq., was the musical director. The National, No. 2, 
opened with a new opera by Mr. Horn, the principal parts 
of which were sustained by WUson^ihe tenor, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Seguin. It was a failure. The first night of its re- 
presentation it was nearly two o'clock in the morning before 
the audience were dismissed — a tedious length, that would 
have been fatal to any piece, however meritorious. Mr. 
Wilson's whole management was a series of blunders, from 
the beginning to the end ; and after having sustained very 
heavy losses he gave up the undertaking. But a short time 
before the erection of this opera house in New York, Mr. 
Burton erected at his own cost the National Theatre in 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, one of the moat comploto 
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and eapaciotu houses in the Union. He monopolised here 
all the theatrical business of the city ; hut the failure of the 
United States Bank, together with some difficulties among 
the owners of the land on which the theatre stood, com- 
pelled him to give up possession, by which he suflfered a 
ruinous and irreparable loss. It is but fair to add, that he 
has since paid all his liabilities, and is once more on the 
tide of successful management. 

On giving up his National in Philadelphia he became the 
lessee of the National Opera House in New York, after its 
abandonment by Mr. Wilson. He opened there with the 
Naiad Queen, which was got up in a style of gorgeousness 
never surpassed or equalled in any theatre in this country. 
Everything looked prosperous, and Mr. Burton had hopes — 
well-grounded hopes — that he should soon be able to redeem 
himself from the unfortunate position his losses in Philadel- 
phia had placed him ; but the cursed hand of the incendiary 
placed the torch to the magnificent pile, and Mr. Burton 
once more found himself a ruined man. On this occasion a 
magnificent and extensive wardrobe, the j^operty of Mr. 
Burton, was consumed, together with his private wardrobe, 
manuscripts, books, and other articles of considerable value. 
He was not insured to the amount of a single dollar. The 
citizens of New York expressed their sympathy with tba 
manager, and a complimentary benefit at the Park placed a 
handsome sum at his disposal. 

Whilst he has accomplished so much theatrically in this 
country, Mr. Biston has shown a remarkable degree of ver- 
satility, industry, and talent, by his literary enterprises and 
achievements. He is Well known as a contributor to many 
of our principal periodicals, and as the editor for several 
years of Carey and Hart's '^ Literary Souvenir,'' of which 
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all the prose cantents were from his pen. In 1836 he staii- 
ed the '^ Gentleman's Magazine^" which soon beoitme the 
popular '^ monthly'' of the day, and attracted general atten* 
tion by the vigor and independent tone of its criticisms. 
This work was afterwards transferred to Mr. Grraham, and 
is now published under the title of '^ Graham's Magasine." 

Mr. Burton was lessee ' at the same time of the Arch 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and of the Front Street 
Theatre, Baltimore, for several years, and was celebrated 
for the excellent taste of his productions, and for the 
finished manner in which they were put upon the stage. 

In July, 1848, he became the proprietor of the Chambers 
Street Theatre, well known as Palme's Opera House ; and, 
from the day he entered it, he has shown himself to be aa 
capable as a manager as he is excellent as an actor. During 
his first season he produced ^^ Dombey & Son" and ^' Luoy- 
did-Sham-amour ;" the latter was played nearly a hundred 
hights, whilst the former was played three times thatnumber, 
and yet continues to draw crowded houses whenever it is an* 
nounced. Mr. Burton's '' Captain Cuttle" is perhaps the 
^eatest and most faultless personation ever presented on 
any stage. You can hardly believe but the '' dientrial 
Edard Cuttle, mariner," stands before you, so true to na- 
ture is the representation. 

In 1850, Mr. Burton sold out his unexpired leases in the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Theatres, and is now devoting 
all his attention to the Chambers Street Theatre. Mr. Bur- 
. ton, during his career as manager in New York, has proved 
himself to be a judicious manager, and may justly claim to 
bo the first manager in the United States. 

As an actor, he is well known to the public ; ancT in a 
wide range of comic and essential parts is admitted to be 
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whhont a p«er. Hii eonoeptioiu ue original, and his per- 
MnaiioDB Temarkably &ee from mannerism. His hnmor 
ia rich and racy. Indeed, if the sncoess of an actor's comJo 
exertions maj be measured by the amount of meniment, 
the nneontrollable laughter be produces, then wiU it be 
difficult to spci^ of Mr. Burton in terms of praise too ex- 
traTagant. His phjaiqne is admirably adapted to the cha- 
raetsr of his versatile personations. Mathewa himself did 
not possess greater flexibility- of featnres ; and those nho 
have seen Mr. Barton's OUapod, Dogberry, John Jones, 
Sir Peter Teasle, will admit few actors ca^ convey so mach 
meaning by the shifting expresdona of their &cca. Much 
of the effect of his performances arises from the exercise of 
this faeolty. We have seen him keep an audience in roars 
of nnextingnishaUe laughter for minutes in suoceaaion, 
while an expression of ludicrous bewilderment, of blank 
oonfnaion, or pompona inflation, settled upon his connte- 
nanee. His voice is strong, clear, and musical, and capable 
of a great variety of intonations. Although bis success 
has been marked m all his literary and managerial enter- 
priaes, it is as a comeiUan his talents especially c|nalify him 
to excel—it is on the stage his most lasting laurels must be 
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NIBLO'S GARDEN. 

This garden has been a fikrorito place of public resort. 
During Uie past fiileen years it has been gradually ascend- 
ing in the scale of importance. The situation in the upper 
part of Broadwiy always ooDnnended it to the patronage 
of the fashionables of New York. Some few years ago its 
garden and its ice-oteama, were all the claims it had upon 
the public patronage, for the concerts and other entertain- 
ments were of a very inferior character, and were looked 
npon as Bomethlng Ukrown ia with the punch and cream. 
Mr.— or we ehoold say Mrs. — Nihlo got ambitions, and a 
very beantiful dramatic saloon was erected on that side of 
the garden fronting Broadway ; the old temple being conse- 
crated to bad muaio and escellent cream. Operas, Van- 
devilles, and the everlasting Ravel FamUy, occupied the the- 
atrical saloon, and succeeded in attracting very largo aadi- 
enees. As a snmmer resort nothing ccnld be more attrao- 
tlve than Niblo's Garden before its destruction by fire. The 
splendid theatre now erected on the old grounds, Uieenlira 
oi'oapanoy of the pretty garden by buildings, &c., has de- 
stroyed the meet attrjMtire features of the place. Niblo's 
is no longer Niblo's Garden, but Nibto'a Theatre. His 
ctoima upon the patronage of New York present nothing 
peculiar, since he has destroyedhis garden, and he can only 
hope to saooecd in his rivalsLip with other theatres in pre- 
senting more and better talent than can bo found at the 
Aetor-Place, Barton's, or at the Broadway. The Ravels are 
the Boent that hang ronnd the old place, and when these 
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are wuted, m they miurt be, at some period or other, we^fear 
Mr. Niblowill fall back upon a broken atick, if he (tepends 
upon his own ability to manage a theatrical establishment. 
There is no bett«r man in the world to enperintend an ioe' 
oreara saloon. He possenes to an unlimited extent the go- 
Bins of the ready wutor, and oan calculate within a qosrt or 
two the amount of ice-cream which will be coDsamed hj k 
given number of people. Mrs. Niblo has had the tact and 
good sense to keep her little fussj hosband in the back- 
ground ; and if she only maintain this position in future, 
she possbly may select a good manager for her theatre, 
and stand a fair chance with her rivals for success. 

William Niblo, or ss b* is generally called, " Billy 
Niblo," is an Irishman by birth, and came to America some 
years ago. Like many others of our principal hotel keep- 
ers, he oommenoed life in this oountry as a waiter in some 
public house, and, after a while, marrying the widow of his 
master, then recently deceased, he became manager of her 
property. Mrs. Niblo was a shrewd business woman, and 

while occupying the spot now known as Niblo's Theatre 

then Niblo's Garden — she always attended to the details of 
the establishment in person, examining and auditing all the 
bills of the concern, and keepings diarp eye to receipts and 
expenditures. Mr. John Niblo, now of the Alhambra, in 
Broadway, was a bar-keeper at the Garden. The Niblos, 
one or both, have been long known, in this and other 
oities, as respectable poblioans, they having, at one time or 
other, officiated, either individnally or collectively, as land- 
lords at the City Hotel in Philadelphia, having a Mr. Heis- 
toll for a partner— the Exchange Hotel at Petersburg, 
Virginb, and the Bank Coflee House in New York. 
After the destmotion of Niblo's Garden, by fire, soma 
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y«arfl rano«, John fitted ^p the AlfatmbrA, where ho still 
remaiuB, — previously, with a seeming affection for the eld 
■pot, erecting a small ehautj on the ruins, at the corner of 
Prince street and Broadway, where, for a short time, be 
sold brandy and segars. William retired to his country 
Beat for a while — returned to town, and placed the legiti- 
mate drama on the boards of the Aator-Place Opera House 
•^commenced the reconstruction of his present magnificent 
estAblisbment — took Mr. Hackett as partner atthe Astor — 
lost money — underwent the Macready riots, and is now 
prospering remarkably, as the proprietor of Niblo's Thea- ■ 
tre, occupying the block formed by Broadway, Prince, and 
Crosby strectfi. Mrs. Niblo takes matters more easily 
than Bbe was wont in days lang syne,ihaving retired from 
the more active dnties of the establishment, while " Billy 
Niblo" grows apparently younger with his years, and now 
looks more smiling than ever. 

Niblo's Garden nsed to bo patronised by a large class of 
people who had a holy horror of profane theatres ; but by 
what ethical Icgerdemdn they can reconcile it to ibeir ten- 
der consciences to go there now, puulea us ezoeedingly. 
To call the extensive ice- creamery up to#n Niblo's Thea- 
tre, we suspect, would be fatal to Niblo's interest ; and he, 
very wisely, although there is scarcely a handful of dirt left 
for a flower-pot, still continues^ the old name of Niblo's 
Garden. 

Mitchell and the whole Olympic company were engaged 
by Mr. Niblo for the sommer season of 1834, Mr. 
Mitchell opened on the evening of June 3d, in that year. 
Mr. Mitchell had a large and talented company, but with 
the best of people, and the very best of pieces given in 
rapid variety, the season was not altogether a propitious 
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one— 'that is, in a pecuniary point of view, neither Bir. 
Mitchell or Mr. Miblo made much, although thej lost 
nothing. The Revolt of the Harem was got up in splendid 
style. Mesdamcs Dejardin and Valine, and Miss Parting- 
ton, together with Korpony, Monsieur Marten, j&nd Mr. 
Wells, sustaining the principal parts in the ballet. It was 
during this season that the famous Swiss Campanalo^an 
Bell Ringers made their first appearance in this country. 
They were eminently successful, drawing crowded houses 
every night of their engagement. It is generally known 
now that these pretended Swiss Bell Ringers were English 
Lancashire boys. We were present at their first rehearsal 
at Niblo's. It was thought advisable that they should be 
thought to be Swiss, and they were directed by the gentle- 
men who controlled their actions, not to speak to any one, 
lest the secret of their nativity should bo discovered. They 
promised obedience. The night came, and they were all 
dressed in costume. It will probably be remembered by 
those who ever witnessed their performances, that only 
eight appeared on the stage at a time, and that after play- 
ing a few airs one left, and another, a knocked-kneed in- 
dividual, came on to the stage and took his place. The 
first night they appeared it was excessively hot, and we 
have no doubt but that the nervousness of a first appear- 
ance added to the hot suffering of the performers^-— be ibis 
as it may, when the exchange took place, and the two 
passed each other, the one as he went off and the other as 
he came on, the one making his exit exclaimed loud 
enough for every body to hear within twenty yards, in 
broad Lancashire dialect, " Eh, lad, it's bloody hot !" This 
seemed to knock the Swiss to the devil, and saved the trou- 
ble of any farther disguise. 
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The Olympic Company never felt at home in their new 
quarters, for it not only lacked the comfort and snugness 
of their own home, but they missed the warmth and feeling 
displayed by their own audiences. Gladly did they antici- 
pate the close of the season at Niblo^s. The evening at 
length came, and we never saw a merrier set of people 
than were collected behind the scenes on thr.t occasion. 
Carpenters, scene-shifters, gas-men, dressers and super- 
numeraries, all partook of the general joy. After a recess of 
three or four weeks, they all appeared on their own boards. 
On the opening night at the Olympic, Miss Clarke, as a 
Yankee girlj delivered the following address, which was 
enthusiastically received by the audience, who were just aa 
pleased as the actors to see them home again. In order 
that this address might be Understood, we should remark 
that the whole company stood in tableau behind the car- 
tain, and each one, as he was alluded to, spoke for himself. 
We should be doing injustice to a very talented girl, not 
to say that Miss Clarke delivered this address in a faultless 
manner. 

ADDRESS 

j^ 

Now, Baker, for mercy's sake, don't bold me baek» 
I want to see my friends — tiUHhen, Pm on the rack. 

Enters. 
Well, folks, how do yon do ; with joy Fm almost damb. 
To see you look so well, and find myself to hnin. 
Fve been roaming, bnt goodness gracions knows. 
There is no place like ham where'er one goes. 
We've had right slick times at Niblo's Garden, 
Bat this compared with that's a guinea to a farden ; 
I wish you conld have seen us there about a week ago. 
The way we packed our duds, now, wasn't slow, 
And when we left the stage which stops up town» 
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To Uka uoUier aUgt t, Uttl* lower down, 

•' Biolutrd's MmMlf >eaiii P' cried Crtuumlee cot. 

And all the fellows Buswered with > shout, (applatue,^ 

Aboat u load at that, and perhnpi a little lender, 

For I'll tell yon what, the; didn't spare the powder ; 

Botween ourselTes, they're all behind the screen, 

A doing ap tbeir duds and Sxin't, ready la be leen ; 

And SQch a lot I never saw behind before—: 

I Bwow, I hardly think that I can call them o'er. 

There's Crnmmles first, onr muiigerial star. 

(CmvuMi-Ei.— Como to your fotber, love ; now go to your nut.) 
Why, here's an echo of true Hibernian caste, 
Whieh answers questions now before they're asked ; 
Next upon the list of our right merry throng, ' 
Is Uary Taylor, our joyful queen of song. 

(Uisa T. (siNGB.)— Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine «ar.) 
Well, I TOW, I didn't think she was eo near ; 
All listenera' ears should hare a thorough docking. 

(WaIiOot. — Shacking, my lady — poeitirely shocking.) 
That's Walcot, doing Lord Alleaeh to himself in fun. 

(NicnmioH, — Oh, now be uey.) 
And that's ft'iend Nickenson. 
I sure juet now may name an old fiunilisr card. 
And one you've often seen — his nam^ is Everard, 
He comes from our tbwn down east 

(EvERARD.— Dew tell.) 

(DiwiTiaoiT, (■iHOB,) — The sea was bright, and the bark rode welL) 
That's Dennison. by his White Squall swell. 
Then there's Clark, (applause), a slight mistake, I gUMii 
ItTs Hr. Clark, I mean, and he is not a Miai. 
Though lut, not least, of old fkmiliar friends, 
(For tboogh there's some IdR out, my list here ends;) 
Is Holland, whose Ain the sourest soul would charm : 
I think I bear him when they cry ont Thomas. 

(HoLLAiro.— Ma'am.) 

But 1 must not forget to introdace to you, 

S«me friends, and stannch ones, too, thongh aew. 

I DWan they ue new to ua, bnt not to fame. 
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For Fenno and Be Bar have both a name. 
Mrs. Be Bar, I hear, will lead the corps de ballet. 
And then we have a mountain in a Yallee. 
Then as to music, the very best you might expect. 
With Marks to lead and Lodcr to direct ; 
For Loder is a steamboat in the music line. 
He goes right through, and always true to time. 
Music, heavenly maid, his sweetheart sure, 
I've seen him sending notes right out tew her. 
Now about myself, I reckon I'll keep dark, 
And dew my duty like a faithful Clarke. 

( 7\tms and sees Marks in the orchestra,) 
Why, Mr. Marks, when on airth did you come in ? 
I blush to think you heard me praise your Tiolin. 
But I'm glad to see you ; here, give my hand a puU ; 
X swow rd Just as lief hear you as Ole Bull. 
Just pass my greeting round to all your troop, 
rd do it, but it is so awkward-like to stoop. 
Since you are here, well play a trick, if you're a nind^ 
On all tiiose listening folks who stand behind, 
ril pull tho curtain up, and smack expose to view, 
Old Momus in his temple, with all his jocund crow. 
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BROADWAY THEATRE. 

The lots upon which this theatre is built were originally 
purchased by Mr. HambHn^ of the Bowery, for the purpose 
of erecting a theatre, after the third destruction of his own 
by fire. But from some cause or other it fell through, and 
Col. Mann and others purchased the lots, and erected tho 
present magnificent edifice. It has failed, so far, to ac- 
complish the purpose for which it was designed — ^viz., to be 
the Metropolitan Theatre of New York. If Mr. Burton 
and the Chambers Street Theatre were twenty miles on the 
other side of the Potomac, it might have a chance of ac- 
quiring a more popular position in the community. But 
as it is, it must be content to play second fiddle to Mr. 
Burton's Chambers Street Theatre. We are not conver- 
sant with the various steps which led to Col. Mann's ejec- 
tion from the theatre, in which he spent his all, nor is it 
necessary for our present purposes that we should be. It 
is enough for us to know that Col. Mann has no longer any 
part in the management of the concern, and no interest in 
it, further than a person may be disposed to feel towards a 
spot where his dead treasures lie. The most remarkable 
success which has attended any of the efibrts of the man- 
agement, was in the production of the dramatic spectacle 
of Monte-Cristo, founded on the novel of that name. This 
piece ran with almost undiminished attraction for nearly 
three months. This was doing very well for Ihe Metropo- 
litan Theatrd. It is now under the management of Mr* 
Marshall* 
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The friends of Col. Mann lately gave him a compliinen« 
tarj benefit at Niblo^s Garden, which we are glad to be 
able to state realised for that unfortunate gentleman a very 
handsome sum. Mr. Burton, with a ready generosity for 
which ha is well known, undertook the direction of the 
dramatic part of the Arrangements for this benefit, not only 
that, but played himself, at a considerable sacrifice, and al- 
lowed any of his brilliant company who chose to volunteer, 
to play also upon that occasion. Mr. Blake, Mr. Johnston, 
Mr. Skerrit, Mr. Jordan, Mr. Fredericks, and Miss Walters, 
were among these. Other theatres — we beg pardon, otie 
theatre and a museum — ^gladly lent their aid ; Mr. Purdy 
consenting that Mrs. H. P. Grattan should appear, and Mr. 
^Clarke, the popular manager of the museum, consented *to 
his own absence for a single evening, and also to that of 
' Miss Chapman, who had kindly volunteered to speak the 
address written for the occasion. Niblo's was crowded 
from pit to dome with a larger and more brilliant audience 
than was ever collected before within the walls of that 
magnificent ice-creamery. The following is a copy of the 
address delivered by Miss Chapman upon that occasion :-— 

• 

ADDRESS 

• Pope wisely said, deny it they who can. 
The proper study of mankind^is man ; 
This truth admitted, guess at onr delight 
To find so many students here to-night. 
All busy in a noble, generous plan. 
To show mankind will be man-kind to Mann, 
When Mann may sadly need, and who may not. 
The kindly aid of every friend he's got. 
Secure 'gainst trouble none can be at aU, 
And Adam«like, cor Blaaa has had a fall, 
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, WMch, though inyolTing not hie rsce in wo« 
Has been to him a most disastrous blow. 
The Eden lost, his ample fortune made. 
His Aiture hopes he saw with sorrow fiide. 
The flowers he planted, by a stranger hand. 
Adorn the lovely garden that he planned ; 
The temple built by him with so much skills 
Despite his ruin, proudly stands there still ; 
Whilst he is left to wander, sad and lone. 
And when he asks for bread, reoeiTes a stone. 
But is the world grown cold ? is kindness dead ? 
Shall he who gave, be now denied his bread ? 
Forbid it. Charity ; and you are she, 
Or why of worth this brilliant galaxy 
Which now assembles here at duty's call. 
To prove to us though Mann has had a fall. 
He still has friends, like true and worthy men. 
Will cheer his heart and raise him up agsln* 
But not his ruin would I alone portray. 
To bring your kindly feelings into play ; 
That you have cared, for by your presence here. 
Ton well filled boxes show a pitying tier 
The gods, we often read in ancient story, 
Bestowed ftill many a wreath of well-eam'd glory 
Upon him whomanAilly 'gainst wordly juggles. 
Maintains his honor in misfortune's struggles. 
Has he so done ? — ^then tell him by your nod, 
** An honest man's the noblest work of God." 
Certes, I speak his feelings when I say. 
He feels your debtor more than he can pay : 
For sums of untold gold would never do 
To pay his debt of gratitude to you. 
Accept his thanks, 'tis all he has to giro. 
And thanks he'll feel so long as he shall lire. 
Troubles may rise where once good fortune sat — 
But Mann's a man of honor, aye for a' that. 
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THE ASTOR.PLACE OPERA HOUSE. 

This opera house, intended for the exclusives of New 
York, who had a holy horror of mixing with the oi polloij 
even in their amusements, had been built but a few months 
before May, 1849, when it was the scene of one of the sad- 
dest and most remarkable riots which ever disgraced our city, 
memorably insignificant in its cause, and fatal in its conse- 
^ quen'ces. That two men occupying the relative positions 
of Mr. Macready and Mr. Forrest should be able to stir up 
such a flood of mutiny in a city like New York, will re- 
main one of the wonders* of the age. However talented 
*or exalted both might be in the profession to which 
they are devoted^ their rival and private jealousy was 
scarcely worth a newspaper article, much less a human life. 
A book gossipping about theatres would be strangely defi- 
cient were it to omit mention of the Astorr Place riots, or 
preserve as carefully a faithful record of it as circumstances 
will allow. 

We condense the following account of the Astor-Place 
riot from a long and carefully-written account by Mr. 
Bangs, the editor of the Sunday Courier. 

The original merits of the quarrel between Mr. if'orrest 
and Mr. Macready we will not attempt to discuss. It 
originated in feelings of professional jealousy, which may 
seem almost unaccountable to those who are not aware of 
the peculiar excitements which surround the successful 
actor. Living as he does by the breath of p^ogular applause, 
and accustomed to read in the motions of audiences the in- 
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dksatioDS not only of present popttlaritj, but of future fame 
and succBBS, a rouDcl of applause is not to him tUe trivial 
and momentary afEiiir whieh it seems to those in the sUiider 
walks of life. It is full of promises of sneeessfnl engage- 
ments in future ; it is to him what available capital is to the 
merchant — it is the 1 U of the world — promising to pay 
him the means of his support, and to provide a competency 
for his decliuing years. For these reasons we must not 
judge too harshly the sensitivoneas with whieh be regards 
the encroachments of a rival, especially if he thinks, with 
or without reason, that they are procured by unfair means. 
This cause of jealousy was aggravated in the present in- 
stance by the fact that the rival actors were of different 
nations, and felt all the ancient animosities of John Bull 
and Brother Jonathan warmiiig in their veins. These 
national feelings, so fast dying away in the commercial 
world, still exist upon the stage in greater vigor than any- 
where else. The British sailor there still whips single- 
handed his half-dozen of '^ bloody Frenchmen,'' and Gene- 
ral Putnam not only ^' fights his battles o'er again,'' 
but rides night after night over flights of at least half-a- 
dozen steps in implacable hostility to the forei;vii tyrants, 
whose countrymen are perhaps Htting cheek by jowl with 
their rebel brethren in the boxes or the pit. It is not to 
be wondered at, then, that in the green-room, as well as 
upon the stage, the actor is more sensitive than other men 
to surih distinctions. National lates are still to him clearly- 
marked divisions — ^tho scenes of border foray. To the 
merchant they are only the very disagreeable sites of cus- 
tom-liooses, which he would fain see done away with as soon 
as possible. Of universal brotherhood the actor has no no- 
tioii ; he still believes, like Tieck's king, that the territory 
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of different aations Are of differeitt colors, as theyaro paint* 
cd on the map. Mr. FcHreat in England, and Mr. Maoready 
in America, both felt that they were on foreign soil, and 
were on the watch for symptoms of discourtesy from their 
posts. If they were too quick to resent, let us at least 
make due allowance for the circumstances to which we have 
alluded. 

It is said that this national jealousy was still further ag* 
gravated hy Mr. Forrest's domestic relations. As an Eng- 
lishwoman, his wife was still mindful of her having been 
bom on the same soil with Mr. Macready ; and it is a pro- 
ycrbial fact that no nation upon earth cling so obstinately 
to their nalivo prejudices as the English. If we may be- 
lieve rumor, Mrs. Forrest on many occasions allowed them 
to interfere with the more serious duty of a wife to sympa- 
thise with and uphold her husband. She may have been a 
good wife, but she was a better patriot ; and her sympathies 
with an English actor like Mr. Macready, led her to take 
his side in the unhappy differences which arose between him 
and her American husband. Whether this really was so 
or not, we will not pause to enquire. The domestic grU^ 
of the " Lord of Fonthill!' are a painful subject, of which 
too much has already been unhappily exposed to ah idle 
world, and we have no desire to emln*oil ourselves in the 
delicate controversy. 

In thus endeavoring to explain some of the causes which 
inflamed an actor's quarrel to such deplorable results, we 
do not seek to screen from blame either of the parties. 
That both acted very wrong, throughout, we are fully con- 
vinced. That they allowed these causes we have enume- 
rated to have far too great an influence upon them, and to 
make them forgetful of their characters as gentlemen, is 
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sUtwo by the fact that the riral actors were of differCDt 
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world, Mill exist npon the stage in greater vigor ihan »i)J' 
where else. The British sailor there slill whips wogk- 
handed Lis half-dozsn of " bloody Frenchmen," and Geac- 
ral Potoam not only " fights his battles o'er agsin," 
bot rides night after night over Sights of at least half-»- 
doien steps in implacable hostility to the foreign tyrant*, 
whoao countrymen are perhaps shttng cheek by jowl ■'''' 
their rebel brethren in the boxes or the pit. It is not to 
bo wondered at, Iben, that in the greea-room, as well u 
npon the stage, th« actor is more sensitire than other men 
to Barb dislioctioBS. NatioMi fines are still to him cleorlj- 
Jnarkcd dj'risions — tho scenes of border foray. To the 
■nerohoDt Ibcy are only the very disagreeable sites of cua- 
tom-liooses, which he woald fsin see done awaj with as soon 
SB possible. Of univerBal brotlieabaod the actor has do no- 
tion - he still bcl'ovcs, like I'ieck'a king, that the territory 
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BO less oertain. But, after all, we cannot lay upon their 
ahoolders the whole burden of the guilt. Had their audi- 
ences on both sides of the water been more mindful of 
propriety, we never should have been called upon to chron- 
icle this melancholy affair. For them no such excuse can 
be made as may be urged in behatf of the actors. It was 
by sheer folly on the part of the public, that an actor's 
quarrel was made the cause of riot and bloodshed. What 
was Mr. Forrest or Mr. Macready to the thousands who 
contributed to that sad result ^ How had either of them 
merited 6uch warm partisanship, that their prinrate grie& 
should be revenged by premeditated insult and outrage, on. 
the part of those who would not have been honored by 
either with a bow from the Astor-House steps. We do not 
know that either oC these gentlemen has ever publicly ex- 
pressed a regret for the terrible scenes of which they were 
jointly the cause : but, we are sure, that if they have the 
least spark of human feeling, it must be to both a source 
of most poignant regret that their personal quarrel should 
have been made the cause of such disaster. Neither has, 
certainly, any reason to pride himself upon the issue. One 
was driven from the country, and the other has associated 
with his name a fatal reminiscence which will never leave it. 
The limits of this work will not allow us to trace out, at 
length, the antecedent causes of the a£&ir, or the compli- 
cated social machinery which was undoubtedly at work 
through the whole progress of it. Much of this, indeed, will 
remain forever inexplicable. So many of the most promi- 
nent leaders among the " upper ten " of New York society 
were involved in the preliminary arrangements of Mr. Ma- 
cready 's various appearances upon the Opera-Housc stage, 
that the most determined bfforts havo been made to shroud 
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the whole in mystery. They shrank back with horror from 
the consequences of their ill-judged interference, and hasten- 
ed to destroy all signs of their connection with the matter. 
In thb way, a large proportion of the true facts of the 
case have been lost, and the complete history of the Astor- 
Place riots will probably never be written. 

But we will hasten on to sketch such part of the soenefl 
that transpired there as have ever been fairly ascertained. 

Mr. Macready arrived in New York on Friday, April 
27th, 1849, and almost immediately made an engagement 
with the lessees of the Astor-Place Opera House, (Messrs. 
Wm. Niblo and James H. Hackett,) for four weeks, com- 
mencing Monday, May 7ih. This was announced some 
days previous, in the following card, in the city papers :•— • 

"Astor-Place Opera House — Monday, May 7th, 
1849. — First night of Mr. Macready's farewell engagement 
will be presented Shakspeare's Tragedy of Macbeth, 
Macbeth, Mr. Macready. 

" Box office open on Saturday morning." 

About the same timejt was announced that Mr. Forrest 
would commence an engagement, at the same time, at the 
Broadway theatre, and the natural result was, a great deal 
of excitement among the friends of these two rival trage- 
dians, who were thus to be brought into direct opposition, 
as if to terminate their long feud by a sort of theatrical 
iwUo, Discussion and dispute ran high between them; 
and, from low murmurs, the strife gradually took articulate 
voice ; and, at last, engrossed the attention of the publip 
prints. Not only the journals which usually devote a large 
portion of their columns to the drama, like the Sunday 
press, but even the commercial papers, took up the theme, 
and, for the most part, we ar# sorry to say, fanned the 
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iUme of disoord. The Heraldj according to its wont, was 
foremost in this work, and by altemaielj praising and be- 
spattering each party, and throwing out Lints to their 
friends, oontribated not a little to increase the excitement. 
It is not probable, however, that either editors, actors, or 
the pablic, had the slightest thought then of the possibility 
of matters coming to such a pass as they afterwards did. 
We cannot believe that the most reckless among them 
would voluntarily have incurred such a responsibility as 
must foreyer rest upon all those who had a hand in bring- 
ing on the events of the last fearful night. To the editors 
it seemed probably but a matter of pa3sing amusement, 
which furnished excellent matter for a few spiey paragrapbq. 
The managers undoubtedly looked for crowded houses and 
immense receipts as the only result of the excitement, and 
the many-headed, many-tongued public looked upon it as 
the last tiieme of gossip, a pleasant relief from platitudes 
about the weather, and a gentle stimulus to languid curio- 
sity as to the comparative success of the rival actors. 

But a most singular fact, and one that has never been 
satisfactorily explained, was the great and absorbing inte- 
rest taken in the question by that class of the community 
commonly known as ** the boys." The *' boy " of New 
York, or, to address him in his own phrase, '^ the b^hoy," 
is a character too well understood by all who are acquainted 
with our city to need sketching here. To those abroad, it 
may be necessary to state, that the term does not by any 
means imply extreme youth. On the contrary, the class 
to which it is applied, consists, for the most part, of those 
who have already attained the years of manhood. It em- 
braces, however, a very wide variety both of age and of 
character, fr^m the complete rowdy, whose only vocation 
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is to ^ pick a mmss'' and '* rwn wtd der machine"— he rarely 
foorki with it — to the intelUgcat yoQDg meehame, who onlj 
seeks in an oceastonal '' lark '' a relief from the monotony 
of his daily labor. Bat, when these discordant materials 
are brought to harmonise and act upon any occasion, in a 
mass, they form a most effective force, whoso power in a 
riot nothing short of military discipline can withstand. 

By what means so strong a feeling against Mr. Macready 
was propagated through this body, is one of those secrets 
which, as we have said before, has never been satisfactorily 
explained, and probably never will be.* Something must 
be attributed to national prejudice, and something to par- 
tiality for an actor whose early career upon the boards of 
the Chatham and Bowery was still green in the memory of 
their audiences. But, after all, there remains a balance for 
whioh we can only account by the supposition that some 
unseen influences were powerfully at work, and that they 
were directed by hands which never have emerged from 
behind the scenes. What the ulterior purpose was, is as 
hard to tell. Perhaps there was none beyond the defeat 
of Mr. Macready ; perhaps the excitement got up upon 
this subject was intended for after use in some other direc- 
tion. It has been hinted — and the thing is not impossible— 
that politics, that ubiquitous demon of all American plans, 
bad some designs at work. The notorious Empire Club 
has been accused of participating in the riot. Its leader, 
Capt. Rynders, was certainly prominent there, though the 
want of legal evidence and the talent of John Van Buren 
saved him upon his trial. But the evidence adduced at 
that time gives us no good reason for believing that either 
his club or any other large organized body took part as 
such. If there was any Concert at all on the spot^ it was 
only between a few of the prime movers. 
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As the night of performance drew near, the signs of 
strong feeling among the class we have described, increased. 
The avidity with which Opera House tickets were purchased, 
' by those who had never before seen its luxnrions interior, 
was surprising. ^' The boys were bound to be thar ;" this 
was evident. They probably dreamed as little as any one 
of the extent to which the disturbance would go. They 
looked upon it as a piece of mischievous fun, with a serious 
moral hidden under it; and that moral was the absolute 
necessity for Mr. Macready's sudden and ignominious rcr 
treat across the ocean. They rather enjoyed the prospect 
of a ^^ muss " among the velvet sofas of the Opera House, 
and doubtless counted on their ability to frighten its white- 
kidded occupants intd flight by a single yell. Had this 
been realized, Mr. Macready would probably have been 
driven off, and there the matter would have ended. It was 
the spirit oi determined resistance with which they were 
met, that afterwards roused them to fury, and turned their 
rough play into savage earnest. 

On Monday morning, the campaign was opened by the 
following placards, in close proximity, upon all the fences: 

AsToa Place Opera House. 

Directors^ 

Mbss&s. Wm. KiBiiO ^ Jas. H. Hacxstt. 

This eyening wiU be performed 

MACBETH. 
Macbeth, Mr. Maeready. 

Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Pope. 

Broaswat Theatre. 
Proprietor, E. A. Marshall. 

This evening will be performed 

MACBETH. 
Macbeth, Mr. JPorreet. 

Lady Macbeth, ...... MissWallack. 
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The excitement still continued ; and, before evening, it 
was found that more tickets had been sold than the wholo 
Opera House could accommodate. This completed the 
alarm of Mr. Niblo, who immediately sought the Chief of 
Police, and requested the presence of a strong detachment 
of his men for the evening. These were granted ; but camo, 
for the most part, too late, to be of much service in the 
scenes which followed. 

To a person upon the stage of the Opera House, just 
previous to the rbing of the curtain, the scene was exceed- 
ingly curious and exciting. The entire area of boxes, par- 
quette, and amphitheatre, was a dense mass of humanity; 
and, singularly enough, more than usually orderly and 
silent. The boxes were filled with the beauty and fashion 
of the city; the number of well-dressed females present 
being, if anything, larger than ordinary. This portion of 
the audience looked anxious; and, occasionally, a slight 
indication of .nervousness was apparent ; but, generally, they 
behaved with remarkable propriety and firmness, although, 
from the complexion of other parts of the house, a breeze 
was evidently in contemplation — a tempest was coming, the 
end of which no one could conjecture. 

Occasionally a rough-looking, carelessly-dressed indivi- 
dual planted himself very confidentally among these gentle 
dames and damsels, evidently much to their annoyance, but 
no extraordinary notice was taken of the circumstance at 
the time. The parquette and amphitheatre, however, were 
an entire cram of bone and muscle ! — every available nook 
and standing-place was crowded, and a very significant fea- 
ture of this portion of the audience might be noticed in the 
fact, that instead of the well-reoognized countenances of the 
usual frequenters of these parts of the theatrei, mo^ of the 
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fauA vere new and gtrange ! They were still, howevcTi and 
although continually accensions were pouring in, seat or 
standing-room was yielded with the most perfect good hu- 
mor. Any person who had attempted a critical scrutiny of 
the majority of these new patrons of the legitimate drama, 
both alow and aloft, would have at once detected under the 
small cloth cap of many, visages of rather determined aspect', 
rough enough, and ready enough, to all appearance, for any 
kind of a lark which might chance along. The dress, too, 
as a general thing, did not belie the promise of the physiog- 
nomy, and not unfrequently a pair of coatless arms and 
shouldcps betrayed the unmistakeable presence of the habi- 
tual check grubbers and free list sponges from the pits and 
third tiers of the Olympic, the National, and the Bowery. 
Occasionally a message of some description or other was 
mysteriously telegraphed from the vicinity of the stage to 
the wings of the amphitheatre, and vice versi, by which it 
was apparent that a perfect understanding existed bctweeii 
these two remote points, and that whatever was about to 
transpire, their proceedings would be in unison. Once in a 
while a shrill voice came down from above piercingly into 
the parquette, with, " I say, Jim ! come hup 'ere ! — 'ore's 
some o' McReady's hangels ! — ^haint they sweet 'uns ?" &c., 
&c., the Cockneyisms being put on provokingly rich and 
musical for this one special occasion. But, generally, the 
" boys" behaved very well during the brief interval between 
the opening of the doors and the " hysting of the rag," re- 
plying to the point blank eye shots of several impertinent 
lorgnettes from the boxes only with sundry cabalistic gyra- 
tions around the extremity of their nasal protuberance, with 
the thumb and four fingers of their right or left manipulator, 
or an occasional compound of both, as oiroumstance^ might 
require. 
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At kagth, as the omiiioas boor of kalf-past Ber&a p.m. 
drew near, the regular '^ tramp" warning peenUar to the 
Chatham and Bowery, commenced. At first faint, appa- 
rently timid and scarcely recognisable it came. /^ Tap! 
Tap! rap-rap-tap!" — ^^ Tap! Tap! rap-rap-tap !" bnt, 
83 no notice seemed to be taken of it, the sammons grew 
gradually loader. 

Mr. I^iblo, who was behind the scenes in consultation 
with Mr. Hackett^^s the first slight echo of the unusual 
stage reveille sounded in his ear — stepped lightly to the 
wing, and pulling the edge of the drop curtain slightly 
towards him, took a brief but earnest survey of the scene 
before him. Officer Bowyer, of the Chiefs Bureau, who 
had just at that moment arrived, having been directed to 
report himself to Mr. Nibio in person, was standing beside 
thp veteran manager as be was thus surveying the seene of 
action, and tarning_to the officer — 

^^ This looks rather dubious, Mr. Bowyer !" remarked 
Mr. j^iblo, slightly flushed in countenance, and with a tone 
ofapxiety. 

" Yes, the ' Boys' are here, certainly !— What induced 
you to sell so many tickets h — People are making a tremen*- 
dous rush at the doors yet, and the house is full — over foil 
already !" was the rather impatient response. 

At that instant the orchestra commenced an overtnre, 
and the ^^ tramp" call ceased for the moment. 

<< What do you think, Mr. Hackett ?" queried Mr. Niblo 
of his partner, '^ Is tiiere going to be any disturbance ?" 

Mr. Hackett did not know, but passed the queatioa to 
Bowyer. Officer Bowyer took Mr. Niblo's place at die 
wing for a few moments, and then shifting to the other side 
he managed from these points of reconnoissanoer to obtain 
a critical survey of the entire audience. 
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" Tliere is mischief id tbe parquette and amphitheatre," 
remarked the polioemaii, " but probably no actual Tiolenoe 
will be attempted — ' Ae boya' will make a noise, and en- 
deavor, to prevent die play from proceeding, but possibly 
they will do nothing farther. They seem to be patient and 
good-oatnred, bnt Hr. Macready may expect s rough re- 
ception.*' 

Mr. Macready, who had, meanwhile, been bosy in his 
dresring-^oom, now joined the trio. His appearance was 
calm and collected, — firm, without any approach to bravado. 
He also indulged in an intent and searching glance, from 
the covert peep-hole, at the gay parterre of silks, opera- 
hats, ribbons and laces, in the middle gronnd of the picture, 
and thence dropping his gaze towards the footlights, hia eye 
measured— with a slight uiqaiet twinkle, however — the 
closely stowed mass of American patriotism which was 
there congregated. A single raising of th% eyelids, and 
rapid mental estinute of the ohar&et«r and probatje co- 
intent of the red and glowing faces with which the upper 
galleries seemed to swarm, appeared to satisfy the dramatJo 
investigator that something dubious was abroad, and turning 
upon his heel, he commenced an abstracted and moody 
march, to and fro, in one of the dark recesses of the wings. 
Tbe bind of the orchestra ceased, and almost instantane- 
ously the ominous " tramp" otdl waa re-commenced, but 
louder and more determined. 

" Tranp ! IVamp ! Rap, rap. TVamp .'" 
" Tranp ! Tramp ! Rap, rap. TVonp .'" 
Mrs, Pope, dressed as Lady Macbeth, at this moment 
made her appearance, pale with real excitement and agita- 

tioii. 

"My God I Mr. Hackettl" exclaimed the lady, in a 
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hurried half whisper, energetically breathed into the very 
ear of the nervous manager*~^^ my God ! what is the mat- 
ter ? Are we to be murdered ! — murdered, here to-night ?" 

^ Keep calm, my dear madam !" .was the forced reply-— 
^^ there is no cause for alarm — everything will go on 
smoothly !" 

But still that infernal ^^ Trawp I Tramp ! Rap, rap. 
Tramf /" continued, increasing in vigor each moment, 
until the -entire house fairly trembled with the measured 
vibration. 

" Mr. Bowyer, is the Chief here ?" asked Mr. Niblo, in 
evident doubt as to his course. 

*'^ 1 cannot say. I do not see him anywhere. He does 
not generally leave the office down-town until half-past 
seven." 

*'^ Tramf ! Tramp ! Rap, rap ! Thump /" was another 
response. 

^^ How many policemen are there in the house V^ 

** I cannot tell. The order came very lato, and we " 

^^ But the Chief should have known ! I told him myself 
two hours ago !" 

" What do you want the police to do } — Mr. Niblo ?" 
was the quiet query of officer Bowyer. 

The perturbed manager mused for a second or two, as 
the stage behind the curtain was filling with the alarmed 
attaches of the theatre, who came crowding on, hardly 
knowing why, yet anxious and fidgety. He glanced a mo- 
ment around the motley groups— exchanged two or three 
words in a low tone with his associate — spoke an instant 
with Mr. Macready and Mrs. Pope, who were at the time 
standing together, far up the boards, and, with the tremen- 
dous 
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"Thump! — thump! — Iramf!— tramp l—Tavtirf^A'^- 
ing even the beavy oentral elundelier, ODtil tiie p«ncUuts 
tiakled— ^ve the necesaar; preliiuiouy diiecticma, xad 
ordered to ring up the eurtaia ! 

The cuBtomaTywarniagbeUhadnot oeaaeditaTibnttietu, 
vfaen the ugnal soonded, and slowly the imHenoo lotBe 
lifted, arresting the terrific — 

" Thvmp ! — Thump ! tramp-lrar—^" midway in its e«e- 
cntioo, and dUoIosing a very chaos of heads, each inttnUy 
turned towards the stage, but suddenly stilled and inotioii- 
less; the hooss was for a short time nbosually quiet. The 
First Witch scene was fairly given, and appareptly lietwftd 
to wltb oonBiderable interest, many of tbo " boys" being 
seraewhat bewildered with the rich but unearthly soeoery 
before them, the stage appointments beiog on a actio of 
^ndcnr and magnificence entirely at variance with the 
bnmbler abirs of ihe'Bowery and National. 

In the Second Scene, where Duncan eaters, ad^esnng 
Malcomb, 

" What bloody man is tbati" to., 
many of the Republican Reformers took the wrong OM, 
•nd BupposiBg Duncan to be Macbeth, commenced a pretty 
energetic hiss, of short contlnnance, howevei, as the mis- 
tako WHS qiuckly explained, and acted upon promptly. 

The Third Scene, also, so long as the Witches had the 
Btage to themielves, progressed quietly enough, but whem 
Macbeth came on irith Baoquo, exelaiming : — 
" So foul and Mr a di^ I have not SMn V 
the business of the night oommenced in earnest. 

Ml'. Maoready had beard the ominous note of reception 
awarded the representative of Duncan, and taking the hint, 
on the inBtant, in regard to the true aspect of a&in, he 
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hind the scenes, awaiting the impending storm, which ho 
•aw was about to. break upon his head with remorseless fury, 
was firm and collected ; and, at the moment indicated, he. 
strode on with an assumed confidence and assurance he by 
no means felt. 

The result of his appearance was singular, but decisive 
as it regarded the aspect of coming events. 

At his first entrance, he was greeted with a succession of 
plaudits; apparently rather unanimous, for which he re-* 
peatedly bowed to the audience ; but as the thumping of 
canes and clapping of hands began to die away, there arose, 
seemingly from all parts of the house, but especially from 
the parquette and amphitheatre, a determined and every 
powering Aiss, which, in a few moments, waxed nearly deafen- 
ing, and with the mingling of groans, cat calls, shrill whistles^ 
and other outre noises, completely drowned every effort of 
his friends to sustain him by their hands or voices ! Mac- 
beth folded bis arms across his breast, and confronting the 
audience, awaited the termination of the windy tempest, but 
Macbeth had not calculated the wind of the '^ boys" cor- 
rectly. A minute elapsed, and the infernal Hiss-S'S-s ! still 
continued, the demoniacal symphony being varied by an in- 
termixture of most villanous groans and other uncouth 
sounds, with a fair sprinkling of oaths and sundry unmistake- 
ftble hints to abdicate the premises, ere yet the Thane of 
Glamis becaDio likewise Thane of Cawdor ! 

Mr. Macready here committed an imprudence, which, 
probably, had much to do with the origin of the subsequent 
sad and fatal disaster. Finding that the hisses were be- 
coming more energetic, and the groans fast rising into yelbf^ 
he suddenly stepped forward to the footlights, and, wiUi # 
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gbmce of defiance at the amphitheatre, gradaally dropped 
his gase, until his eyes rested fall upon the midway occu- 
pants of the parquette seats — ^then, with his arms still folded, 
and his brow contracted into a scowl of mingled derision 
and scorn, he slowly paced the breadth of the stage, eyeing, 
as far as possible, each individual who so pertinaciously 
opposed his proceeding with the play ! This was in bad 
taste — ^it was a mistake which did not mend the fortunes of 
the actor, although perhaps it evinced his power of nerve as 
a man. The conseqaence was, that instead of stilling or 
checking the tumult, the uproar was redoubled, and finally 
ascertaining that no cessation of the torrent of abuse would 
ensue, he turned and attempted to proceed with that por- 
tion of the Act. But as well might any common squirt 
have been heard amid the roar of Niagara, and the business 
proceeded in what was, to all intents and purposes, dumb 
show, until the drop. Indeed, the feelings of the excited 
crowd now began to manifest themselves in indignities to- 
wards the other actors, whom they seemed suddenly to re- 
gard as particeps criminis, and accordingly the racket re- 
commenced as soon as the curtain lifted for the Fourth 
Scene, before Mr. Macready came on. His presence, 
shortly after, added fresh impulse to the tornado, and the 
" boys," seeing that he was determined to go through in 
pantomime that which they would not allow him to speak, 
began to show more earnest demonstrations. Many of them 
arose in their seats, shaking their fists at the obnoxious actor ; 
and as Mrs. Pope came down towards the orchestra, in the 
character of Lady Macbeth, they greeted her mute appeal 
with such an outburst of ribaldry and vulgarity as to drive 
her up the stage again, mortified and blushing even through 
her paint. 
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Mr. Macreadj, howeyer, although Messrs. Hackett and 
Niblo were at their wits' ends, and fearful for the safety of 
the theatre, still persisted in going through. He had seen 
some other rows' in the course of his professional career, and 
was not to be frightened from his propriety by a rabble. 

In this matter the first act was got through with without 
a word being audible. The doors wese closed except for 
egress, and guarded against the throng who were pressing 
for admittance. As no act of personal \iolence had yet been 
attempted, the Chief of Police, who was now on the spot, . 
did not feel authorized to make any arrests. The managers, 
and Mr. Maoready himself, attempted in vain to get a hear- 
ing : but the actor was still determined to go on, and it be- 
.came evident that noise alone would be utterly unable to 
8top him. 

^^ Accordingly, in the Castle Court Scene, at the com- 
mencement of the Second Act, Macbeth 's entree with the 
servant was greeted with a potatoe or two from the higher 
gallery, followed immediately by a number of eggs of an 
unsavory odor, which struck the stage in the immediate 
yicinity of the great tragedian, the eggs, as they broke, be- 
spattering the half-regal garments of the ambitious Thane. 
Macready hesitated but an instant, and then went on, while 
the '^ Hi ! Hi's !" groans, hisses, and yells, grew more deafen- 
ing and tremendous. There seemed an almost simultane- 
ous rising of nearly the entire audience, apparently under 
the apprehension that some more serious outrage was about 
to be committed — ^nor were they long in suspense ! 

At the instant that Macbeth, after the exit of the servant 

and Banquo, strikes that superlatively tragic attitude where 

he exclaims : — 

" Is this a dagger which I see before me. 

Its handle towards my hand ?" 
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ft ditir of y^specUble dimensioDS wa« saddenly hurled from 
the north wing of the amphitheatre, where it nearly over- 
hangs the slage, accompanied with the stentorian answer 
which sounded clear and distinct even aboye the fearful up- 
roar which filled the house at the time — 

'' No, you miserable John Bull ! /it's a chair j and be 
d d to you /" . 

The missile fell at Macready's feet, crushed into shape- 
less lumber, while the startled actor, for the first time, 
OTinced signs of wavering ! 

" Go off the stage !" " Clear out, G — d d— n your Eng- 
lish soul !" '' Hoo I" " HLss-s-s-s !" " Three cheers for Ned 
Forrest!'' nnd crash! came another chair from the same 
location !— 'another was following it, and was already mid- 
way in its descent from the upper regions, when Mr. Ma- 
cready, doubtless considering that he had stood this sort of 
appeal full as long as prudence warranted, vanished behind 
the wings, and the curtain fell amid hoo tings, screams, and 
imprecations, such as could only be imagined as prevalent 
in Pandemonium broke loose ! 

Mr. Macready left the theatre at once by the private 
door. In order to announce this fact to the audience, it 
was necessary to chalk the intelligence upon a large board 
which was held up in front of the stage. Finally, Mr. 
Clarke, the present stage manager at Barnum's, succeeded 
in obtaining a hearing ; a favor which may have been owing 
to his former popularity among the '^ boys'' when upon the 
Bowery stage. He announced that the farce would go 09, 
and the house was in some measure quieted ; partly in con- 
sequence of the reinforcements of police which had arrived, 
but principally because the great object had b^n attained^ 
in driving Mr. M. from the stage. 
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Thiu passed the first memorable night of the Astor-pkee 
riots. Had tbo matter ended here it would have been well. 
We might regret, indeed, that a stranger, and an actor of 
really great merit, should have met with such uncourteous 
treatment ; bat wc should have been spared the remem- 
brance of one of the darkest stains upon the character of 
oar city. Mr. Macrcady would have left the country in 
disgust; indeed, he immediately engaged passage in the 
next steamer from Boston ; but the whole offuir would have 
been of comparatively trifling moment, and soon forgotten. 

This, however, was prevented, and the strife was con- 
tinued to a far more disastrous close by an attempt which 
originated, we do not doubt, in the best of motives, but 
which we cannot but deem ill-judged. A number of gentle- 
men, occupying prominent positions in literature and socic^ty, 
felt naturally griived at the rude treatment which Mr. M. 
had received, and were desirous of vindicating, in his eyes, 
the character of the city for hospitality and refinement. 
The sequel proved that they did not estimate sufficiently the 
strength Of his opponents, nor the depth of feeling which 
had been excited against him. Some of them erred also in 
the means by which they attempted to secure him a favor- 
able reception on the second night. On a trial of strength 
they were no match for the "boys." On Tuesday night 
the following card was addressed to Mr. Macready : 

To W. C. Macready, Esq 

Dear Sir .'—The Undersigned, having heard that the outrage at 
the Aster Plnce Opera House, on Mondny evening, is likely to have 
the effect of .preventing you from continuing your performances, 
and from concluding your intended farewell engagement, on the 
American stage, take this public method of requesting you to re- 
eoo^der jowr dMi«ion»«lid of MtuxiBg yoa, that the good sense 
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•aa TCfpeei for order, preTtflisg in this commiinitj, irill sustain 
joa on the subsequent nighto of your perfomianees. 



Ambrose L. Jordan 
Edward Sandford 
Willis Hall 
James Foster, Jr. 
Bnnean C. PeU 
Ogden Hoffman 
Howard Henderson 
Samuel B. Ruggles 
James CoUis 
Edward S. Gold 
Wm. Kent 
John W. Francis 
Weasel S. Smith 
W. M. Pritchacd 
JDayid Austen 
M. M. Noah 
F. R. Tillou 
Henry J. Raymond 
Pierre M. Irring 
Denning Duer 
Moses H. Grinnell 
Simeon Draper 
Henry A. Stone 



Washington Irring 
Francis B. Cutting 
Jos. L. White 
Matthew Morgan 
David C. Golden 
Ogden P. Edwards 
John R. Bartlett 
Richard 6. White 
Eyert A. Duyckinck 
J. Prescott Hall 
Robt. J. Dillon 
Ralph Lockwood 
Wm. C. Barrett 
David Graham 
Edward Curtis 
James Brooks 
J. £. De Kay 
Jacob Little 
H. W. Field 
Chas. A. Dayis 
Herman Melyille 
George Bruce 
Cornelius Mathews." 



On Tuesday eveniog, for which Mr< M. had been an- 
nonnocd in Richelieu, the Opera House was closed ; on 
Wednesday Mr. Hackett himself played in the " Merry 
Wives of Windsor.*' Mr. Macready having consented to 
play again after the reception of the above card, Thmrsday 
night was fixed foi* his reappearance in Macbeth. Both 
parties prepared for the struggle. The lessees, with some 
of the signers of the card, called upon Mayor* Woodhull, 
and concerted measures for defending the Opera House in 
oase of a riot. They also secured large quantities of ticketoi 
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and distributed them freely for the purpose of securing a 
fiivorable audience. Their opponents were equally busy. 
Placards were posted about the walls, some pretending to 
favor Mr. M., and couched in language adapted to excite 
prejudice against him ; some more openly hostile, of which 
the following is a specimen : 

WORKINGMENI 

SHALL 

AMERICANS 
or 
ENGLISH RULE 
in this city ! 
The Grew of the British Steamer hare Threatened all Ameri- 
cans who shall dare to express their opinions this night at the 

English Aristocratic Opera House ! ! 
We adyoeate no yioleaoe, but a free expression of opinion to all 

public men ! 

WORKINGMEN !— freemen ! ! 

stand bt tour 

LAWFUL RIGHTS!! 

American Committee. 

It appeared in evidence npon the trial of Jndson, that 
some of the very tickets distributed by the friends of Ma- 
cready, were obtained by his opponents, and supplied to 
the friends of Ned Forrest. This was termed " spoiling 
the Egyptians !" 

On Thursday morning appeared a voluminous correspon- 
dence relating to the difficulties between Messrs. Forrest 
and Macready in England ; and again the rival placards 
were posted side by side. 

Abtor PiiACE Opera House. 

Directors, 

MxssBt' Wm. Niblo & Ja«. H. Hackxtt. 
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This evening wiU be pefft>med 
MACB£TU. 

Macbeth, Mr. Blacready. 

Lady Macbeth, Mra. Pope. 

BnoADWAY Thbatrb. 

Proprietor, E- A. MAnntAiA. 

This eyeniDg will be performed 

THE GLADIATOR. 
BpartacQS, '- * * * * *~ ^^^* Forrest. 
Julia, Miss Wallack. 

It was peculiarly tmfortnnate that jnst at this time tho 
new Mayor, but a day or two installed, was scarcely versed 
enough in the duties gf his position to act with all the de- 
cision that was required. Still, dispositions were made on 
Thursday to meet any emergency, by detailing a body of 
three hundred ipen to the Opera House, and ordering two 
regiments of citizen soldiery to be under arms, and at their 
quarters on that evening. The Opera House was carefully 
occupiod. the men posted, and the windows barricaded ; and 
thus they awaited for the conflict tu commence. 

As soon as the doors were opened a rush commenced, 
which, in a very short time, nearly filled the house. Most 
of the doors were soon closed again, and the complaint was 
made that none were admitted but those who bore tickets 
with the private mark of the Macready party. An attempt 
was made by a party outside to batter down one of tho 
doors, but was prevented by the police. The glass lamps 
were broken, and stones were thrown through a single win- 
dow that bad been left unbarricaded, falling inside among 
the audience. 

The play commenced, amid a storm of cLeers and hisses. 
But, on the whole, the scene within the house was of a less 
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exciting character than on the previons night. The au- 
dience had been carefully picked, and " the boys" were in 
the minpiity. Still they maintained a determined noise. 
The play proceeded almost in dumb show till after the 
commencement of the second act. Then, jnst as the 
rioters were about to jump in a body from the parquette to 
the stage, the Chief of Police gave the preconcerted signal, 
by raising his hat. In an instant, the police sprang to their 
work. The house was quickly cleared of all but a few of 
the most violent, the doors were closed again, and the lat- 
ter found themselves very cleverly caught, and most cfico- 
tually prevented from helping their friends outside. The» 
whole was admirably done ; and thus ended the play within. 
But without, the drama was rapidly approaching its ter- 
rible fiiuile. The crowd that surrounded the building had 
grown still more numerous and desperate. The Seventh 
Regiment marched up Broadway, led by a body of horse. 
Their arrival upon the scene of action only made the mob 
more furious, and they were attacked with stones and mis- 
siles of all dosci iption. The horse were soon forced to with- 
draw, but the infantry stood their ground like veterans. 
The civil authorities delayed the order to fire ; and mean- 
while the troops were exposed to the most incessant annoy- 
ance, without the power of defending themselves. 

At last it became evident that they must either fire or 
withdraw. It was even doubtful whether they andd with- 
(Jraw — whether on the first symptoms of retreat the mob 
would not overwhelm them, and wrest the muskets from 
their hands. As a last ciFort, Recorder Tallmadge boldly 
went forward and harangued the rioters. 

But it was in vain ! In vain, although with a voice; 
stentorian and trumpet-toned, he informed the emaffcd wad 
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fireiuded maaseB, ihat in the eje of the law thej were all. 
rioters ! — that if blood were shed — if life were taken, thej 
alone would be responsible for the consequences ! — that the 
military were present to protect the theatre — to protect Mr. 
Macready — to preserye the peace of the city, and their 
duty would be performed <U aU hazards ! — that the muskets 
of the National Guards were loaded with haU cartridges^ 
and that in one minute^ unless they ceased that disgraceful 
tumult, the painful but necessary order would be given to 
FIRE ! and that the troops would obey that order ! For the 
sake of the dignity and honor of New York city, whose 
people they were, he asked thepi to disperse and retire from 
the location. In vain ! As members of the great family of 
Americans, worshipping at freedom's common altar, he ab« 
jured them no longer thus to desecrate her sacred temple—* 
the soil of free America ! In vain ! In behalf of humanity 
itself, there disgraced, bleeding, and trampled upon, he im- 
plored them to cease that cowardly and unholy warfare ! 
In vain ! As fathers, as brothers, as sons — ^as children of 
one common family — as members of the great brotherhood 
of man — ^for the sake of the homes which they held dear — ' 
of the loved ones whom they prized — he urged, entreated, 
and implored^ It was in yain ! As well might a mere mor- 
tal ask the undying volcano to cease its fires, or the stormy 
sea to calm its surges and4>e still ! — Finally, in the name 
of the great* arid omnipotent law^ whose majesty they had 
contemned—whose power they had derided— whose statutes 
and enactments, fabricated and consented to by themselves, 
they themselves had thus shamefully disregarded, he de- 
vianded an instant and entire cessation of the riot — in the 
name of the peace, of the sovereign State of New York, 
then suffering ignominious violence at their hands, he, the 
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Reeorder of New York city and oountj, commanded thek 
immediate dispersal ! << Retire/' said die self-sacrificing, 
energetic magistrate : '^ retire instantly to your homes !^— > 
depart each one of yon ! I warn you upon your peril, remain 
in tMs vicinity not one moment longer I Depart, I adjure 
you, and let this street bo cleared, qr the soldiers here be- 
side me — ^your own broUiers — the armed citizens of New 
York — wUlfire upon yau^ as swre as there is a Grod above 
us / This building will be protecttd, whatever consequences 
ensue ! — the sacred majesty of the law vdll be vifidicated / 
Disperse ! Don't wait for the fearful order I Disperse ! 
Every good citizen will linger here no longer. Go home ! 
each one — ^go home ! For God's sake, fellow citizens ! bro- 
thers ! quit this spot, and let this tumult—this cruel and 
dastardly attack cease !" 

But the only replies to these humane and philanthropic 
efforts, were renewed abuse, scoffig, hoots, yells of defiance, 
and fresh vollies of stones ! 

In truth, such was the diabolical uproar, that even the 
strong voice of the Recorder could be heard but a few feet 
from the spot where he stood, and, probably, few, very few 
of the mob ever understood a word of the remonstrance—- 
the earnest request, or the menace ! 

'^ Gen. Hall," said the Recorder, as he slowly struggled 

through the crowd up to the spot where that officer was 

standing, at the right of the battalion under his immediate 

charge ; ^* you must prder your men to fire ! It is a terriblo 

"alternal^ive, but there is no other !" 

^' Is the Mayor here to issue the order ?" queried the 
careful soldier. 

"Sheriff Westervelt's authority is sufficient. Mayor 
Woodhull, as J am just inforqied by Justice Mountfort, ha^ 
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hft the theatre, and taken np his head-quarters at the Netr 
York Hotel." 

^^ Had not the Major best be sent for ?^' asked one of the 
minor magistrates present. 

^' The National Guards cannot stand here another mr- 
nnte !" responded simultaneouslj Gen. Sandford and Col 
Dnryea, who had just joined the conference. " Nearly one- 
third of the force is disabled already." 

** Yoa need not send for the Mayor — he will not coni« 
here again to-night !" interposed a polieeman, his head 
bonnd with a handkerchief, beneath which the blood was 
trickling down his cheek, from a seyere blow of a stone 0¥cr 
the temple. 

" What say yon, Sheriff Westervelt ?" asked Gen. Hall. 

^^ Has the ' Riot Act' been read ?" interrupted a well- 
dressed '' sympathiser," dodging his head out of the door- 
way. ^^ I warn you never to fire upon the people until they 
hear the * Riot Act !' " 

'^ The ^ Riot Act' has been heard sufiSciently all the 
eyening !" replied the Recorder. " Mr. Sheriff, I consider 
your duty plain and imperative ?" 

"Gen. Sandford!" was Mr. Westervelt's response— 
" you have my permission to act as you consider indispens- 
able in this emergency f" 

** Do you give me the order to^rr?" 

" I do^ sir ! It is the only resource left !" 

^^ Mr. Matsell, call in your policemen — we shall be forced 
to employ bullets in half a minute !" and stepping in froni 
of the line, Gen. Sandford, with some difficulty, made him- 
self understood so as to bring the troops to the position of 
" Ready !" at the same time warning the mob to fall back, 
as ihc guardi unmld mo9i atmurtdlff Jirc / He was accom* 
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panied by Gen. Hall and Col. Dnryea, wbo exerted tbem- 
eelves to the utmost io ioducing the people to retire, and 
thus save thcmsslres and the force under them the painfiil 
alternative 1 ' 

But all this was of no avail. The riotcra vodd not nn- 
derstiuid that the moTemeut nae Bincere, or clae, in their 
mod pa&don, they Beemed determined to brave even deatli 
itself rather than deaiiit from their infamoos assaiilU. 

" Eir« and b« d— d !" " Fire if joo dare !" " To hell 

with your gunH !" " Shoot away, you infernal sons of !" 

" ^ire into Ikit /" yelled a grimed and heavy^bearded rioter, 
holding a Urge atone betircen his knees, while with both 
hands be tore open the boaom of bis red shirt ! " Take th« 
life of a free-bom American for a bloody British actor! Do 
U ! Aye, you darsen't !" 

" Fire, will ye ?" Hcieamed another, burling a mtBsile at 
Gen. S., whioh took effect upon bis sword arm, rendering 
it powerless for the time — " take that, ye ohalk-livered 
oaknm-faoed lat!" "Hoo! — altogether, now boys! Hit 
'em again ! Give the oonnter-jampiog sogers hell !" and 
Other umilar bnt more outrageous language, was die only 
response to these humane efforts 

At tJie moment when Sheriff Westorvelt indicated to 
Gen. Sandford the determination of the authorities to re- 
sort to the extreme r'emedy, tbo polioe, with their stars con- 
cealed, were intormingled with the crowd, immediately in 
front of the theatre. They had just restored the captured 
muskets to the troops, and, occasionally ungling out » 
rioter more violent and disorderly than the rest, tliey would 
manage to jostle him from the mass, when, by a sudJun and 
concerted movement, they were sometimes sacoessful in 
cfiectiog bis arrest and removal to the interior. It wu a 
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matter of immkient necesmtj that these pcdkemen ahonld 
be called within the lines immediatelj ; hot Ibe task proved 
not at all an easy one, since at the time the Chief reeeived 
his caution from Gren. S., a pretty enefgetic %ht was pro- 
gressing for the ^possession of a prisoner, between the officers 
and the rioters. 

As it was, the first Tolley was fired while many of the 
policemen were still in the midst of the mob, ttnd even at 
the second discharge, seyeral of them were exposed^ they 
being still within the range of the military. 

The pause for the last but fatal command was brief — ^yet 
those few moments were almost hours of fearful suspense to 
those who kneut that death brooded above that mass of vhh 
lenoe and cr^inality ! Certainly, the general aim was not 
a murderous one ; yet none might tell the mischief about to 
be occasioned by a glancing ball or a stray bullet. Friends 
and relatives, possibly, were amid the multitudes before 
them ! And besides a dangerous and delioate experiment 
was about to be tried ! If this demonstration did not serve 
to intimidate, what would be the next resort ? Would the 
Guards obey the order >if commanded to pour a point-blank 
volley into the bosoms of their fellow-citizens? If tAejf 
$kould refute, what next } 

These were startling questions I — Nay, they were ter« 
rible ! ! 

A moment or two would decide all ! t 

" FiRB ! !" 

The word came from Gen. Hall, clear and distinct ! — it 

was heard above the din and confusion, along the whole 

line ! 

A single musket , on ike extreme left^respoTided ! ! 

" Fire !" exclaimed Gen. Sandford, with all the energy 
of voice his lungs would afford* 
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Three more pieces on the ri^t were discharged ftlmort 
siiBultaneouslj ! 

" Fire ! l-^GuareU! /—Fire \ ! !" shouted Col. Duryea ! 
— and the remainder of the roUey flashed forth, the pieces 
speaking with that sharper and fuller toned report which 
distinguishes the service charge firom the mere powder and 
paper of field days ! 

The instant glare lit up a sea of angry, excited faces in 
Astor Place — of human forms clustered in the windows and 
on the roofs of the adjacent buildings !— <-the battered and 
broken lamps in front for a moment were seen plain and 
distinct^-the shattered windows of the theatre itself were 
for a twinkling visible, and then all again was darkness ! 
while the blue, sulphorous smoke rolled outward among the 
crowd, or curled, in dim eddies, around the Guards them 
selves ! 

And thus ended the Astor-Plaee riots. The mob sooa 
broke and fled ; for they now knew that the authorities 
w^re terribly in earnest. The obnoxious player was van- 
quished and driven out ; but it had cost thirty American 
lives to do it. The majesty of the law was vindicated ! 
Peace to the memory of those who fell ; — ^let us not judge 
harshly of the ikead ! 



I 
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CHATHAM THEATRE. 

This theatre was built for Flynn and Willard, the for- 
mer lessees of the National Theatre. Mr. Fljrnn quar- 
relled with Mr. Hamblin, and he spared no pains, till this, 
his opposition house to the large Bowery, was built ; and, in 
the end, succeeded admirably in illustrating the fable of the 
Frog and the Ox. His inflation was more than he could 
bear, and he burst. The Chatham, although it has occa- 
sionally been redeemed by the engagement of some repu- 
table stars, has never succeeded in winning for itself a very 
respectable position among the theatres of the city. It has 
been useful as a kind of sewer for the drainage of other 
establishments — we do not say that this has been owing to 
anything over which its managers had much control. The 
situation of the house is bad ; and we doubt if any enter- 
tainments, however refined, or well put upon the stage, 
would succeed in drawing a very desirable class of audience 
there. Mose, and such kind of characters, find a congenial 
home at the Chatham, and the ranting, raving, maniac tra- 
gedian is in his element. That highly respectable people 
are often drawn there, we do not for a moment question ; 
but that their spirit at all affects the atmosphere of the 
place we cannot admit. Mr. Purdy, the present proprie- 
tor, has done more, perhaps, to give tone to the establish- 
ment than any other man who has undertaken its control, 
and we wish him every success in his efforts. There must 
be some such place for a oertain class of people to e&r- 
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Yjcsoe in their excitements of pleasure, and it is truly desir- 
able that this place, whatever its name and situation, should 
be under good control. The Chatham, in the hands of 
Mr. Purdj, will, we doubt not, be kept in proper subjec- 
tion. Mr. Thome once managed this theatre, and, we 
believe, successfullj. Aiber him, came poor Duvema, 
whoso mclancholj death, caused by his falling from the 
second tier private box upon the stage, will be remembered. 
But, the Chatham has had so many managers, that it would 
be tedious to give them all a passing notice, and unneces- 
sary to our purpose. Mr. Kirby, now dead, was for a long 
time, the bright, peculiar star of the Chatham ; the pit-boy« 
used to swear by him ; and we doubt if the elder Kean 
binoself had appeared before them, if he would have stood 
any sort of chance for popular favbr beside Kirby, who 
wrapped the American flag round him, and died like a — 
gentleman, pnring Flynn's management, we were, in a 
friendly way, connected with the editorial department of 
the Sunday Morning News, with Jenks Smith, the origina- 
tor and proprietor. One evewng, Smith proposed that we 
should go the rounds of the theatres and see what was going 
«n at each, in order to give them a passing notice in the 
next Sunday's issue. The Chatham happened to be first 
m our way. We called, and were very politely received 
by Mr. Flynn. We intcHded to stay but a short time, and 
stood in the lobby, listening to some Munchausen anecdotes 
Flynn was manufacturing, out of whole cloth, as he weat on. 
In the course of conversation, Mr. Smith casually men- 
tioned that we were going up to the Bowery theatre. " la- 
deed," said Flynn, '' going up to thee my friend Hamblin, 
that's justht the thing — Mr. Smith, will you do me the fa- 
vor to 4Uirry a note up to my friend Tom ? I promithed to 
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dine with him to-day, and I could not get there, and I wfsEi 
to send an apology. I would not wound hith feelingths £ot 
the world." 

^' Certainly, my dear fellow," said- Smith, '^ I will take 
it up, with much pleasure.'' 

<^ Thank you," said Flynn ; and away he went into the 
office to write a note. He was engaged but a few minutes, 
when he came out with the it. He had a look about him 
that betokened mischief; and a sly wink which we saw him 
give to a person near him, conyineed me he was for play- 
ing one of his practical jokes upon myself and friend 
Smith. 

We left Flynn, promising faithfully to delirer the missive. 

When we got outside, we begged of Mr. Smith not to 
deliver the note, stating, as our reason, that Mr. Flynn and 
Mr. Hamblin were at swords' points, in dead opposition, 
and it was not very likely, under the circumstances, be 
would hare been invited to sit at Mr. Hamblin's table. 
This struck Smith, who had forgotten altogether about the 
fbud between the parties. We resolved, however, to go to 
the Bowery theatre, as though we suspected nothing, and 
then return to the Chatham. We did so. On our return 
we were received with open arms by Mr. Flynn, he pre- 
sumed we had delivered his missive, and so saved us the 
necessity of pfevaricating about the matter. " Well," said 
he, " what did my friend Hamblin say.?*' 
. " Nothing," replied Smith. 

" Well, thath's all right — I'm very much obliged to— 
eh, eh, eh — thith ith ;i g^d joke." 

« What's a good joke .?" said Smith. 

^ Oh ! nothing, nothing ; but come, let iis go into the 
offithe.and have thomething." We went in, and in a foW 
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near ; and f lynn, with uncommon liberality, tapped a couple 
of bottles of champagne, of which we partook with a purer 
relish, for we had our joke, and it was evident Flynn was 
enjoying the one he thought he had played upon us. We 
got through our oysters and wine, making a glorious sup- 
per, and were upon the point of departing, when Mr. Smith 
coolly pulled out the note with which he had been entrusted, 
and handed it to Mr. Flynn, with a regret that he had not 
had a fair opportunity of deliyering it to Mr. Hamblin, and 
a polite request, that when Mr. Flynn intended another 
practical joke, he would find some more prombmg subject. 
Foor Flynn was taken all aback for a few minutes, but 
quickly recovering his wonted good humor, he laughed at 
the turn we had given to the affiiir, and invited us to par- 
take of another bottle. This wo declined, and took our 
leave. 

Mr. Mitchell, during the recess of his own theatre, one 
night went to the Chatham, with some friends, and occu- 
pied one of the private boxes. He tried as much as posdble 
to conceal himself from the audience, behind the curtains 
of the box ; but not so effectually, but some of his old Olym- 
pic boys got a sight. The news was soon spread through 
the theatre that the renowned and popular Crummies 
was in the house. Three cheers were instantly proposed, 
and heartily given for Crummies. Mr. Mitchell, of course, 
eould not do otherwise than acknowledge the compliment, . 
which he did by bowing to the audience from his box. 
This done, the pit was satisfied, and all was quiet. The 
silence seemed the more profound, from the extraordinary 
noise made by the cheering, just over. At this moment, 
when all was still, a little snub-nosed, ragged urchin, jumped 
upon his seat in the pit, and, with a peculiar leer up at 
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Mitchell's box, and, with a nasal twang of the most posi- 
tiTO character, cried out at the top of his Foice, ^' I saj. 
Crummies, when are jon going to open — come now.'' 
The effect of this was not only to conyolse Mr. Mitchell, 
but the whole aadience. The effect was irresistibly comic. 
Of the kind of audiences which made up the motley assem- 
blage which often fills the pit of the Chatham theatre, may 
be imagined from the following incident. A gentleman wsa 
one eyening passing the American Museum, when he was 
addressed by a little boy, in tones of pitiable distress, to 
giyo him something, for his father was dead, and his mother 
was lying sick, and they had nothing to eat in the house. 
The little fellow was perfect in the part of the ^^ Young 
Scamp," and so melted the heart of the unsophisticated 
gentleman, that he put his hand into his pocket and pulled 
out a quarter, which he gave to the suffering youth, and 
went on his way, lighter in heart and pocket for his bene- 
Tolence. He had not proceeded many steps, when he was 
surprised to hear the little hypocrite, say to a companion 
who was wuting the result of the other's appeal, ^^ Come, 

Jim, by , here's for the Chatham, come along." This 

incident has made that unsophisticated gentleman wary, 
how, where, and to whom he distributed his charities. Mr. 
Chanfrau's name was used as manager of the Chatham, and 
under his rule the place was rechristened, and called the 
National, under which name it rejoices at the present mo- 
ment. Mr. Chanfrau drew an immense deal of money to 
the Chatham ; for, after his engagement with Mr. Mitchell, 
at the Olympic, which, by-the-by, terminated with the run 
of a ^' Glance at New York," at the latter place, adopted 
the Mosey drama as his main prop and pillar ; and pieces, 
in which Mose travelled from New York to California, and 
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^*frovi California to China, bad the entire possession of tlia 
:Stage for A long time, much to the advantage of the tre^ 
sfar J ; and to the delight of immense crowds who flocked te 
witness the doings of this red-shirted hera* 
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THE MUSEUM. 

This establishment, at the comer of Broadway and Ann 
Street, eBJojs a wide-spread fame, not so much from the 
enriosities. whieh are collected within its walls, as from the 
eharacter which its proprietor, Mr. Barnnm, has acqnired 
of being one of the greatest humbuggers of the age. It is 
Filiated of a gentleman, eridentlj from the country, that he 
went to the ticket office, and bought a ticket of admission 
4o the wonders within. He inquired at the office if Mr. 
Bamum was in the building, upon which a gentleman ap- 
proached him, and said, '' I am Mr. Barnum." 

** Are you Mr. Bamum ?'^ 

'' Yes, sir, that is my name ; I am the man." 

" Well, sir, there's your ticket back again ; I donH mind 
the quarter ; I only wanted to see you, and I am satisfied." 
With that he went down stairs, neyer once attempting to 
enter the Museum. 

Barmim himself is one of the curiosities, and we scarcely 
know which people would go farther to see, — Bamum, the 
sea serpent, or a real mermaid. The known manufacturer 
of the two latter may be supposed to be more curious than 
his creations. When Mr. Barnum first took the Museum 
he was not overloaded with this world's riches, but he was 
a shrewd, speculating genius, eyer on the look-out for the 
ways and means of making money. The first and most ex- 
traordinary imposition (and he must excuse us for calling 
things by the right name) was his conversion of an old 
negro woman, Joyce Hcth, into a centenarian, and the 
nurse of the immortal Washington. There was a boldness 
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in ftssoeiating the Bame of that God-like l&an With a plJpable 
imposition, like that of Joyce Heth, that speaks volumes of 
the man's daring and audacity ; and displays the reokleslk 
charaeter of the miEtn. In order to make Joyce Heth np to 
the pretensions, it became necessary to manufacture oerii- 
ficates, and to make them in such a manner that the most 
curious could not detect the deception. This wa* done, and 
done so well, that much as we may deprecate the act, the 
eleycrness of the thing stamps it with such an air of genius, 
tiiat we feel almost inclined to pardon the trick. For a 
long time this old negress was exhibited round the country, 
and she drew crowds of people, anxious to see one, who, in 
years gone by, had enjoyed the distinguished honor of cra- 
dling in her arms the infant &ther of his country. Not the 
least clever thing about this extradrdinary imposture was 
the admirable manner in which the old woman had been 
exhorted to perform her part of the task. She told her 
anecdotes of little Georgey's infantile tricks with such an 
air of truth, and with all the pride such a person would 
naturally feel at having been the nurse of the nation's god, 
that doubt of the honesty of the whole thing scarcely ever 
entered the head of one of the many visitors who went to 
see her. But death came at last, and took one of the firm 
of Barnum & Co., and the whole secret was revealed. She 
proved to be a woman of about sixty years of age, but one 
so formed, that " she bore marks of a hundred years, when 
she had not, by half a score, reached the time allotted to 
man. Mr. Barnum, it is said, cleared about fifty thousand 
dollars by the exhibition of Joyce Heth. It is reported, with 
how much truth we know not, that Mr. Barnum was at 
some distance from Joyce Het^ when she died, and that he 
was very angry with those in whose care she was left for 
letting her die at all« 
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tlio emnple of their fllnsirions Queen. Tom becftme the 
wonder of the time, and his little eheeks were bcslimcd 
with the moist expression of old dowagers' delight, and press- 
ed by the oval lips of manj of Albion's foirest daaghters. 
Presents eame rolling in from all quarters Crowds upon 
crowds rushed to the rooms in which he was exhibited, and 
eyerj attention bestowed upon him. He next visited 
France, and was received at Court there with even more 
enthusiasm than he had been in England. We believe ha 
visited the Royal families of almost every Court in Europe, 
receiving from them the most marked regard. Small men 
^ are so common at Courts, that it is somewhat singular he 
should have been considered a wonder at all in consequenee 
of his littleness. 

Mr. Barnum and Thamb at length returned to the Uni- 
ted States, loaded with wealth, Mr. B., as he well deserved, 
having taken the lion's share. The General remained un- 
der Mr. Barnum 's direction for some time after his return, 
but wo believe now is under his father's management, if this 
arrangement is not another phase of Mr. B.'s peculiar ma- 
agement. We have got into the habit, in spite of ourselves, 
of never placing implicit confidence in what may appear 
upon the face of this gentleman's arrangements ; for we re- 
member bow severely the American Museum bills used to 
burlesque what was done at Peale's Museum, and how 
severely Barnum was accustomed to speak of the opposition 
shop, when all the time he was the sole proprietor of both 
establishments. We should doubt if the wax fi£;ures he ex- 
hibits were not real men and women — because he advertises 
them wax — if they were not so unalterably unlike anything 
human. We never had the smallest confidence in Santa 
Anna's wooden leg ; and always thought it was about the 
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lamest affair he ever undertook to palm off upon the pnblio. 
His fat boys, we thought, reached the climax of everything 
that was disgusting in the way of human monstrosities ; but 
lie has lately added a spotted negro, whom it is said, in the 
bills of the day, has discovered a weed by which he can in 
process of time change his skin from tawny-hue to lilly- 
white. These spotted negroes are common in the South ; 
and white spots are attributable either to absorption of or 
ori/:!;inal deficiency of the middle skin or rete mucosum. In 
the very centre of Africa, where a white man has scarcely 
ever left his foot-print upon the soil, white negroes, or 
Albinoes, are met with. There are cases where the reto 
mucosum is entirely absent all over the body ; and as the 
hair and the eye are colored by a similar pigment in Albinoes, 
the hair is always white and the iris of the eye of a bright 
red. It is said that the ignorance of the audience is the 
actor's salvation. The ignorance of the public, who rush 
to see the spotted nigger, is the reason why he has not had 
his head broken for his impudent assumption. The music 
in Scudder's Balcony is one of the richest treats imaginable. 
Barnum's outside orchestra is very attractive ; for in the 
afternoons and evenings crowds of people will collect near 
St. Paul's Church, opposite the Museum, and sit there by 
the hours, listening to its dulcet strains. Fortunately for 
the listeners, this gratuitous concert is subdued and mel- 
lowed down to a tolerably bearable degree by the noise of 
omnibusses and carts ; were it not for these blessed conve- 
niences it would not be safe to pass the museum whilst they 
were playing. The following hit we extract from a paper 
published some time ago in New York : 

" Having lately seen in a critical notice that Hertz'play- 
ing in the musical utterance of drawing-room elegance. 
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we have 1>uon at the pains to translate the utterance of these 
wild instruments that chastise the year of night with their 
unsophisticated utterance, in the front of Barnum's Mu- 
seum. 

Fust iNSTBUMKifT. 

** Rang a taag a tang a ree, 
Here's a pretty sight to see. 
When in such horrid (tang rung) weather 
We most bellow altogether ; 
This dreadful nightly hydropathy 
Makes me feel most (tang rang) wrathy. 

Second Ikstritmekt. 

** Too, too, a roo, lal, loo, lool. 
Yonder stands a (rooral) fool, 
Qaping (too, rool) near a lamp-post* 
Like (a tootle) foggy damp ghost ; 
Oh ! isn't he a (tooral) mulF, 
To stop and hear such Ctootle) stuff. 

Thud IwsTauMEirT. 

** Boo, boo, boo, boo, hoo, 
Pm (boo-hoo'd) if this will do ; 
Tm dreaehed through my (boo, boo) clothes* 
And yonder from St. Paul's (boo) nose, 
A stream of (boo, boo) water flows,. 
As pouring forth his (boo, boo) woes.'* 

Fourth ImrrRTricsNT. 

'< Bum, a bum, bum, bum* bum, 
Fm a (bummed) unhappy drum. 
Why the (bum, bum) don't they come 
And see the actiye shakers, (bum.) 
I say, (bum, bum,) don't you think 
That it's (bnm^ bnm) time to drink." 
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But let us leave the Museum to the oarc of Mr. Green- 
wood, whilst we take a trip to Connecticut and make a 
passing call on Mr. Barnum at Iranistan, his country 
seat. This magnificent place is built in the eastern stylo 
— we don't mean the down-eastern style, but the oriental. 
Mr. Barnum has spared no expense in making this place to 
suit his taste. It is one of those queer, large, dazzling, 
splendid, mean, conveniently-inconvenient, incongruous 
piles that will not admit of description — ^you fancy you 
can trace in its composite construction a little pf Joyce 
Heth, a sprinkling of Tom Thumb, a large clot of the two 
fat boys, the tail of the anaconda, a dash of the spotted 
nigger, and a monstrous slice of the two last giants. Large 
prints of this fanciful mansion have been sown broadcast 
through the land ; and we think— nay, we are almost sure — 
we have seen one in the American Museum. Wc may be 
mistaken ; for it is rather unlike Mr. Barnum to make so 
much public display of a private affair. Perhaps Mr. 
Greenwood placed it there. 

During the past year a very large addition has been 
made to the Museum, and instead of the old cramped up 
lecture-room, a really beautifhl theatre, (Mr. Barnum will 
excuse us for again calling things by tlieir ri^it names,^ 
has been erected. A very good company, under the 
managerial direction of Mr. W. C. Clarke, is engaged ; 
among which, besides Mr. Clarke, we may mention Miss 
Chapman and Mr. Hadaway. We wish all success to Mr. 
Barnum and his company of actors, although we do most 
heartily despise the kind of trickery Mr. Barnum has, we 
think, unnecessarily stooped to with the public, in relation 
to his establishment. Is there anything which belongs to 
the drama, of which Mr. Barnum, who has passed his whole 
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opening scenes — has been admirable in every respect. He 
has conducted the affairs of this lady with 'as mneh respect 
and dignity as any man breathing could have done. In- 
deed, we doubt if the man lives who could have done it 
better, or so welL 

We never had so much admiration of Mr. Bamum's 
managerial skill as we have had since the master-stroke of 
policy he displayed on the evening of Miss Lindas first con- 
cert at Castle Garden. It had been arranged with Miss 
Lind in Europe that she should sing for certain charitable 
institutions in New York, viz., The Fireman's Fund — The 
Musical and Dramatic Fund Societies, &c. It of course 
at once occurred to Mr. fiarnum, when he saw to what a 
fury of excitement the people were worked up, in regard 
to the Lind concerts, that it Would be some thousands out 
oi his pocket if she was compelled to devote a concert to 
each or any of the above-named charities. Without pro- 
bably stating to Jenny Lind the motives, he suggested the 
division of her share of the first concert, she having pre- 
viously intimated her intention of giving the whole away in 
the manner he afterwards announced. She cared nothing 
for the details, so long as her bounty was distributed where 
it would be useful and acceptable. Mr. Bamum, after the 
first concert, therefore, announced to the various charities 
of New York, and all in it, we believe, were comprehended, 
who would be honored with a donation from the pure, the 
good, the charitable Jenny. By this management, Mr. 
Bamum contrived to secure a great deal of eclat for Miss 
Lind, and to shut the mouths of tho directors of every 
one of the charitable institutions of this city from asking 
any farther aid. Thus, by one bold push, he got rid of a 
consideration whioh would no doubt have embarrassed him 
▼cry much. 
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Mr. Baxnum is no idler, even though he is now so wealthy. 
It is almost enough labor for one man to attend to the busi- 
ness connected with Miss Lind's engagement. But in ad- 
dition to this, although he has an efficient and actiye aid in 
Mr. Greenwood, the manager, he has the interest of the 
American Museum in New York to care for, and another 
large establishment of the same kind in Philadelphia. All this 
is not enough for his active brain and advertising propensi- 
ties. He delivers lectures on temperance here and there ; 
and having very lately left off smoking, has commenced 
a crusade against the use of tobacco. This wUl end in 
smoke. Lecturing on temperance is not a bad speculation 
for Mr. Barnum, even in a business point of view ; for while 
the grc^t moral drama of ^' The Drunkard" has maintained 
possession of the Museum stage for the past five months, 
and bids fair to possess it for five months longer, Mr. Bar- 
num can say at the end of each temperance lecture, '^ Walk 
up and see the show.'' 
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ECTERPEAN THEATRE. 

Aftir the bamiiig of the National Theatre, and the open- 
ing of the Oljmpio^we omitted to mention the fact that Mr. 
Mitchell was for a short time manager of the Franklin Thea* 
tre in Chatham Sqaare ; and that he also played an ea« 
gagement of two weeks at the Apollo Rooms, which had 
been converted into a theatre, and called the Enterpeaa 
Theatre. The manager's name was Jackson. The trea» 
sorer was a man named Draper, well known in New York 
as a reporter, and a very dirty, slovenly one at that. The 
business done at the Enterpean was very shy, and die pros- 
pect of any of the company— 'among whom, by-the-by, 
was Blakely , an old Park actor, as welJ as a National — was 
very doubtful. There was some cash in the treasury, and 

* 

Mitchell and Blakely thought that so much of it as would 
cover their own respective salaries would, feel as well in 
their own pockets as in the strong box of the treasurer, and 
they determined to have it, if it could be obtained by fair 
means. They knew well . that the manager was trying to 
raise money to carry on the theatre, but with no very bright 
prospect of success. Draper, the treasurer, believed that 
both Mitchell and Blakely had saved money at the National. 
The two dropped into conversation with Mr. Draper, and 
in a swaggering kind of way asked him how much money 
ho thought would be wanted to carry out the operations. A 
certain sum was named. 

" Well," said Blakely, " I don't see any difficulty, 
Mitchell, in raising that amount — do you ?" 
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*^ Wbj, no," replied Mitchell ; '^ unless the matter has 
got blown round how matters stand. In that case, there 
might he some difficulty. It would be a good plan, Dra- 
per, for jou to pay some few of the salaries, and let those 
who are paid go round and speak of it a little." 

^^ So it would,'' said Driver, innocently falling into the 
trap. ^' Suppose I pay you two ; you feel more int^ested 
ihnn anybody else, and tlien you can speak of it ?'' 

^' Ok, we will be sure to mention it,'' said Blakely. 

^' Certainly," said Mitchell, '^ by all means ; 111 mention 
It wherever I go that we have got our salaries,'' and so the 
two departed. 

We believe these were the last salaries paid at the £u* 
terpeaia Theatre, which dosed the night of the day on 
wkiok this occurred, never to of en again. 
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THE GREEN-ROOM. 

Notwithstanding the name given to this rctiri&grooiB 
of the theatre, there is less of rerdaoey about it than most 
other places with which we are acqaaiDted. The green- 
room is nothinnj more than a sort of drawinar-room, to which 
the performers retire when not engaged upon the stage, or 
busy in their respective dressing-rooms. It is generally a 
tolerably sized, well carpeted room, with sofas or lounges 
round, and a large mirror wtW liglited for the actors to see 
if their dresses are rightly arranged, &c. Those, and there 
are many, who suppose that the green-room is a place of 
rollicking fun, and unseemly freedom, would be very much 
surprised to find, as in every well-regulated theatre is the 
case, that it is a place where courtesy prevails, and every per- 
son is on his best breeding. It in no way differs from the 
drawing-room of private life, save in the variety of costumes 
worn by the characters who figure in He if we have ever 
seen anything opposed to the character we here give the 
green-room, it has only been in those where strangers have 
had the entree ; but where the performers themselves, or 
those intimately interested in the theatre in some other 
shape, have had the green-room to themselves, all has gone 
delightfully and courteously on. A stranger to such scenes 
would feel highly amused by passing an evening among the 
actors in the green-room. If the play is an old English 
comedy, he is surrounded by characters dressed in costumes 
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of times a hundred years or more gone by, and he will feel 
with hfis attire of the present school of fashion^ as though 
he was a century or more ahead of his time. He is liable 
to be -caught, as we have been many times, flying across 
the room, to answer a lady who was looking him' directly in 
the £aoe^ when he would awkwardly discover that the lady 
was going through a private rehearsal of her part before 
she went on with the next scene. We recollect very well 
our first visit behind the scenes of the Park. . We went to 
see a lady ; but from two or three people we met from the 
outward passage to the green-room, we could get no satis-* 
factory answer as to where the lady was, much less as to 
where we could speak to her. We stood awkwardly enough 
near the green-room, a little curious in watching the per« 
formers as they went in and out ; but more anxious still to 
find the object of our search. Presently out came a very 
fine gentleman, whom we took for a duke, at least. As he 
came near to where we stood, he said, '^ Your lady wants 
you in the anteroom." 

" I'm very much obliged," Said I, " but where is the 
anteroom, and which is the way to it .?" 

He rather unmannerly, I thought, burst into an uncontrol- 
lable fit of laughter, which was by no means checked when 
he saw the expression of deep anger which marked our 
face. As soon as he could, he explained to us that he 
was only repeating a line in his part. We enjoyed the ftm 
then just as much as he did, and to repay us for the pass- 
ing mortification we had endured, undertook to find the per- 
son we wished to see, and succeeded.d The transitions from 
an assumed character to self, are sometimes as startling and 
ludicrous in the effects, as they are sudden. It. is usually 
but a «tep from the stage to the green-room. Stand at ^e 
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nde-ioenes and listen to the provincial tone, and see tbe 
proyinoial manner of Mr. Burton, for instance, in f'armer 
Aahfield, in Speed the Plough, follow him instantly when 
he comes off into the green-room, and you will probably " 
hoar this same common, uneducated Farmer Ashfield, sus^ 
taining a sound and logical argument on some learned topic, 
exhibit lore and deep research ; — ^the milk-and-water dan- 
dy upon the stage the straightforward, honest, manly gentle- 
man in the green-room ; — a shrewish old lady a mighty soft 
spoken and amiable one ; and the white-headed octogenarian 
as gay a youth as you would wish to meet with on a sum- 
mer's day. The rests from business, on ordinary occasions, 
are generally made interesting with lively conversation, 
sparkling wit, or telling anecdotes. But, oh ! what a change 
comes over the spirit of the green-room on the first night 
of a new and heavy piece. A stranger would think, if he 
should pop in on such an occasion, that he had got among 
the most sulky, ill-tempered people in the world. None 
of them will speak to you, or if they do, they are as short 
as pie-crust. They walk up and down, restless and anxious, 
their mouths continually moving as though in the . act of 
speaking; but not a sound escapes. The scene-shifter 
seems also affected with the sulks ; the property-man looks 
as if he had swallowed his own thunder ; and the prompter 
looks as if the cares of two or three worlds rested upon his 
shoulders. Keep out of the way, that's all you have to do, 
until the new play is over ; wait then a few minutes till 
they have breathed a little, and the manager has had his 
blow at what little things might have gone wrong — then with 
us march into the green-room again. It is altogether a 
different place. A fresh, gay spirit seems to reign, and all 
is life and cheerfulness. One gentleman, after being told 
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he went throngli his part very well, modestly confesses to 
haying been a little shaky, and all the ladies declare they 
were awfully nervous ; but thank heaven it's all over, and 
hasten jiway to change for the farce. 



/^ 
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PITS. 

Iir ihs more fashionable theatres in the city, the good 
old pits appear under another name, and are called par- 
quettes. In this article we have nothing to do with snch 
innovations. We mean to speak of pits. The pits of the 
different theatres in New York, each had a character of 
its own. The old Park pit, like the pits of Covent Garden 
and Dmry Liane, in London, was the favorite resort of the 
critic, and to all those venerable playgoers, to whom a good 
play, well acted, was the very acme* of earthly .delight. 
We recollect one white-headed octogenarian who used to 
occupy a seat in the Park pit at least four nights in the 
week, and his delight seemed to be as fresh and pungent 
as that of any of the young men by whom he was sur- 
rounded. Once in a great while, we should occasionally see 
a woman or two in the pit. Much as we have been ac- 
customed to see ladies occupying a seat in the pit of an 
English theatre, & strange sort of feeling came over us when 
we saw one in the Park pit. We always felt, of course, 
that such as did occasionally -come there were English, and 
we felt for them at being placed in a situation for remark ; 
though we never feared in that assemblage they would 
ever experience any thing like rudeness. We think it is a 
great pity that ladies are excluded from the pits of our 
theatres, for whilst it is denying them the best seats in the 
house, it leaves the pit without the softening and refining 
influence of woman's presence. There would seldom, if 
ever, be any disturbance in the pit of a theatre if ladies 
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were present. But however, it is not the custom or fashion^ 
xtod even it requires some little persuasion to induce ladies 
to occupy seats in the parquette. The Olympic pit was 
sui generis. We never saw one like it, and never expoc$ 
to again. We have before referred to Mr. Mitchell's pe- 
culiar way of controlling the unruly spirits whi^h some- 
times collected there. But occasionally, they would do 
things beyond his power to control. Some of the constant 
frequenters of that pit, and whom we have before stated, 
occupied the front seats, obtained such an ascendancy ia 
the house, and had such an influence behind the curtain, 
that the performers were actually more afraid of these sell^ 
elected judges and critics than they were of all who occu- 
pied the house beside. Cunningham, a clever actor in his 
way, undertook to frown indignantly upon the two rows of 
Olympic gods, for some remark one of their number had 
made. This was noted, and the next day Mr. Cunning- 
ham received a letter from the junto, informing him that 
he must not attempt to frown them down — they were not to 
be treated in that wav — ^and that in future ho must behave 
more respectfully. Mr. C. felt disposed to treat this mat- 
ter rather cavalierly, until he was persuaded by those who 
had some experience of this power before the curtain, tha,t 
he had better not bo rash, but in an amiable mood explain 
away his frown if he could. He adopted this plan ; wrote 
a letter to the offended parties, which proved satisfactory, 
and ensured him a forgivingly warm reception. 

The pit boys of the Olympic took great pride in their 
theatre, as also did those of the Chatham ; and neither party 
would be seen in the adverse theatres, unless under very 
extraordinary circumstances. If an Olympic boy could 
induce a Chatham boy to come there, and draw from him 
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any eridenoe of delight, this was conradered no small tri* 
vmph, and vice versa. 

We recollect on one occasion, one of the front seat boys 
had persoaded a Chatham boj to visit the Olympic, and in 
order that the heathen should have every chance for con- 
version, he was honored with a seat beside his friend in the 
front row. The Chatham boy did not look ronnd, and put 
on a sort of dogged, determined, not-to-be-amnsed air, that 
was very comical. His friend turned ronnd to look at him 
every moment, during the performance of the first piece, 
bnt not a smHe lighted up his fiice, not an observation 
escaped his lips. He cracked his pea-nuts and chewed 
his apple with Indian-like indiiference. The second piece 
was the Wandering Minstrel, in which Mr. Mitchell 
played his famous character of Jem Bags, Mr. Mitchell's 
entree on the ststge was utterly ineffective to the hardened 
gentleman in the pit, although the rest of the house 
were in shouts of laughter, at his outr^ appearance. At 
length, Mitchell did something at which the Chatham boy 
could not refuse to bestow a hearty laugh. He had bottled 
up his mirth all this while, and the explosion was propor- 
tionally terrific. The Olympic gentleman turned to him 
in an extacy of delight, and said, with the peculiar elegance 
of diction of that ilk, '^ There now, didn't I tell you he was 
a son of a — ." The actions of these youths had been 
watched from behind the curtain-, and by some of us in 
front, with a great deal of interest ; but, when the struggle 
between the two reached the climax above noted, we all 
joined, even to Mitchell on the stage, in the triumph 
achieved by the Olympic gent. It may not be uninterest- 
ing to give here a sketch from Le Si^cle of the Pit of a 
French theatre, by way of contrast : — ^*^ The pit of a thea- 
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tre is a singular thing ; to those who observe and listen, it 
yields abundant objects to study. Various indeed are the 
characters hidden and humbly seated in the crowd. How 
many people of sense and wit, how many original fools. 

But chance, which has stationed you beside some one with 
whom, in the course of the evening, you have exchanged 
a few words, will never bring you together again. You 
will meet no more with that person, with whom you have 
conversed for hours, and whose remarks and piquant reflec- 
tions have made you forget the length of the entre aetes. 
You will regret not to know that gentleman's name — ^you 
would' be delighted to meet him again — you hope that 
chance will again station you by him. But no ; you will 
go almost every night to the theatre, the gentleman will 
go as often as you, and yet you will not meet again. 

But, on the other hand, you will not enter the pit without 
some fidgetty, fussy person, whose babbling is unbearable, 
and' whose neighbor you have had the ill luck to be, coming 
and sitting again by you. Chance will have it so ; and it is 
not always favorable to one. 

You £incy, perhaps, the same motive has brought all the 
men you sec assembled in the pit, and they are come be- 
cause the bills announced a pleasing evening's entertun- 
ment You are mistaken. How many there are even 
among those whom the play has really attracted who are 
there for a very different reason. 

There's yonder gentleman you see in the comer had a 
rendezvous with a friend, to converse about an investment 
of money. To him it is an important affiiir ; but his friend 
has not come to the rendezvous. After waiting long, tliat 
gf'ntleman has dined in the neighborhood, because it was 
too late to go home ; then, finding himself alone, to the 
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tthe«tre he has entered, without knowing what the play 
IB, Batf instead of listening to it, he still thinks of his 
affairs, and the investment of his money ; and after the play 
he woold probably be at a loss to know what the play has 

been. 

The other man has dined at a traiteur^s with a friend ; 
they have both got money, taken a little too much wine, 
and said, afterwards, '' Let us go to the theatre." Whilst 
the play is proceeding, they laugh, chat, and cough continu- 
ally, feel too hot, are not a moment without moving, and 
not in a state to understand the piece, from time to tim^ 
exclaiming, '' Mon dieu ! que ce^^t mauvais." If you ask 
them afterwards what they have seen, and what has been 
played, they will be at as great a loss as the inv^ptment 
gentleman. 

Yonder is a young man with his nose turned upwards, 
looking about the house instead of looking towards the 
9tage ; he is searching for a lady who has given him reason 
to hope she will meet him at the play ; he looks for her in 
all directions ; his eyes have explored every box, searched 
the gallery — ^but he sees her not, and he is in despair. It 
is to se^ the lady he has come to the theatre — what cares 
he for the play, the author's wit, and actors' talents !^~ 
While the play proceeds, he asks himself, '' What can have 
kept the lady away .^" and heavy sighs escape him in the 
gayest part of the piece. 

Further on, that other young man is also in love ; but it 
is with an actress of the theatre, who plays in the piece, 
and is just now enscene that inspires his affections. Se^ 
what fire shines in his eyes, and in what agitation he is ; he 
looks as if about to rush to the stage — he laughs — speaks^ 
^one — and then looks about him as if iu que3t of fapes whp 
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^participate in his enthusiasm ; he turns to eYsnpjbodj^ and 
exclaims, *' How well that is played. She is enrapturing* 
She is the best actress in Paris." 

But, as he meets with few of his opinion, he strive^ to 
concentrate his admiration, and so long as the actress is oa 
the stage, he does not lose sight of her. But the moment 
she has retired, he addresses his neighbors again 1 '^ Her 
engagement," says he, " has been renewed for three years ; 
otherwise Bordeaux would have taken possession of her." 

The neighbor shrugs his shoulders, and- is content to 
mutter, '' What^s that to me ? Bordeaux may take her 
when it pleases. What's the matter with the youth .^" 

But behold that other personage who is making his way 
into the pit. He is a man of about fifty, who seems older 
than his age, thanks to a sheepish face, ornamented with 
two round eyes, which have a most decided expression of 
stupidity ; and to his frizzled hair, which advances very 
near to his eyebrows ; add to this a snail-shaped nose, a 
eravat which seems to strangle him, and a shirt-coUar which 
ascends to the middle of his ears, and you have an idea of 
the gentleman. 

He is now striding from one bench to another, and seems 
at great pains to find a seat, although there is plenty of room 
everywhere. >At length he is seated ; but there is before 
him a very big man, who is in his way. He rises again 
and goes to another place. He then sees that the counter- 
bass's hand is towards him, and again removes. At length 
he thinks himself snug. He smiles, takes off his hat, pulls 
out his pocket-handkerchief, puts on his hat again, blows 
his nose, takes out his snuff-box, and says, with a timid air, 
" Do you take snuff?" — then adds, " Pray, sir, is the pieco 
which is to be played conmnenced .^'' 
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The youth repliei , with a jocose lool:, ^' If it be not played 
I fancy it is not commenced.'' 

*' It is because we have heard it much talked of— m j 
wife and I — and as my wife is a woman of great wit, she 
cannot bear bad pieces ; she, therefore, sends me first to 
see them, in order that I may form an opinion. She said 
to me, ' Gro and see that piece ; yon will form an opinion 
of it, and bring it to me.* " 

" Whalr-the piece ?'» 

^' No ; my opinion. Are you acquainted with it ?" 

" What — with your opinion .?" 

" No ; with the piece." 

The strokes are given — the orchestra plays the overture 
—and the curtain rises. The piece begins. The gentleman 
who has a shirt-collar above his ears listens with the utmost 
attention, rolling his huge eyes as though he were endea- 
voring to imderstand what was playing upon the stage. 

In the middle of the act he turns and says to a fat 
gentleman, on his right, '^ Do you think that good — my 
wife has sent me here to form an opinion of that jpiece^ 
and when the actors wear Turkish costumes, I think it is 
more difficult to understand. 'What say you ?" 

After the first act hf wants to address the youth *^>b hia 
left hand, but the latter turns his back upon him, and laughs 
the moment he speaks. He then addresses a liftle thin 
and yellow-looking gentleman before him, who wears blue 
spectacles. He tenders him his snuff-box, and his offer is 
at the time accepted. The man with the spectacles plunges 
his fingers in, and stuffs his nose ; sneezes, sneezes and 
coughs, and hums between his teeth something which re- 
sembles, '^ De tarUi pcUpilU^ In the mean time our gentle- 
man in quest of an opinion has time enough to put the 
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qnestion, *' Do yon like tlie act jnst pUyed f I am anxiona 
to focm &a opioioQ, beoaose 1117 wife will aiA mo for one 
wheni get home." 

Tke geatleman with spectaolea aasnmea an ur of im< 
portaoce, and replied, " Faith I oome very seldom to thew 
theatres ; it is a great ehance to find me here. Tell me of 
the Italian .Opeca — a la bonne beore — for nearly twantj 
years past 1 have not missed its performanoes — that's ft 
theatre— that's mnsio and singing. Havoayon heard 1* 
Pasta f" 

" Excuse me, mt, I was asking yonr opinion of Uie act 
jnat played, in order to give it to my — — " 

" Ah ! la Pasta — Oh ! sir, la Pasta. What a Toioe— 
what tones." 

" You wont then tell me yonr opinion. of the first aot of 
tiie piece which " 

** And U Malibran— Oh 1 Sir, la Malibran — it is in 
admiring her I've lost my sight. O, oasta-diva !" 

Oar good man looka round him to see if he can find some 
one to whom he can present a pinch of Hnnff; bat the 
second act commences ^ he la quiet again, and listens for a 
time. At length, after remarking the good-natured face of 
an old gentleman behind him, turns, and gently says, " Are 
yon pleased ? It is because my wife will have me form ao 
opinion of this piece ; and when there arc Torka on the 
stage it perplexes me." 

The old gentleman smiles, and stammers a reply. 

" We m-n-8t ww-at for the fol-lol fol-lol fol-lol-low-ing 
a-a-o-act ; just'jnat wait-wait." 

Our poor husbaad draws a heavy sigh, as he says to him- 
self, " that old gentleman will never have done giving mo 
an opimon. I am unlucky ; he is the only one who seems 
disposed to chat with me." 



M 



^t lesgih the plaj ends. Our good man listcna atten- 
tiTeljy b««aiiae they all express their opiaions aloud. 

*^ It— it — IB charming," sajs the old stammering gentle- 
man. ^ 

^' 'Tis wretohed," says the gentleman with spectacles. 

<' 'Tis mo9t eleyer," ezclaims the fat gentleman on the 

right. 

^^ 'Tis stupidity itself/' says the yonth on the left. 

And oi|v poor amnions aoquaintanee, who has listened 
to their yarioos opinions, goes home, saying to himself, 
h Wlu|t mn I to say to my wife when she asks my opinion ? 
Ma foi ! she wanted one only, and I shall take her four^ndic 
may oho^se.'' 



1 
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GENERAL GEORGE P. MORRIS. 

We need oflfer no apology to our readers for introducing 
the name of this distinguished poet and noble-hearted gen- 
tleman in these pages. Besides being a highly successful dra* 
matic author, he has in some way or other been connected 
with the theatrical affairs of New York for so many years, 
that we could not justly, if we were disposed, omit to give him 
honorable mention among the warmest and sincerest friends 
of the drama and its votaries. General Morris has a heart 
overflowing with generous feelings ; and we do not believe 
he evcY was appealed to on any occasion of a philanthropic 
character, which did not receive his heart's approval and 
persevering aid. Among dramatic artists his name is 
always spoken with cordial admiration ; for he is known to 
possess a congenial taste, and to be ever ready to aid 
them with his powerM pen and his personal influence. 
They say a man is no prophet in his own country ; but 
General Morris has the good fortune to be as highly esti- 
mated at home as he is abroad. His own countrymen 
willingly bear testimony to his worth and talents, and 
award him a prominent niche in the Temple of Fame. In 
Europe he is no less deservedly esteemed than in America. 
A writer in Hewitt's and the People's Journal, published in 
England, furnishes the following sketch of General Morris 
and his songs, by way of supplying the deficiencies in an 
article in Frazer's Magazine, on the Poets and Poetry ef 
America : 

" Before us," says this author, " lies a heap of songs and 
ballads, the production of the rich fancy and warm heart of 
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George P. Morris. Not many weeks since, at a public meei- 
ing in London, a gentleman claimed to be beard speak, on 
tbe ground of bis connection witb tbo public press from the 
time wben be was seven years of age. We will not undertake 
to say tbat General Morris ran bis juyenile fingers over the 
cbords of tbe lyro at so yery early a period ; but it is certain 
be tried bis band at writing for tbe newspapers wben be was 
yet a mere cbild. Wbile in bis teens, be was a constant 
coutributor to various periodicals. Many of bis articles 
attracted notice. He began to acquire a literary repata- 
tion ; and, at lengtb, in 1822, being tben in bis twentieth 
year, be became editor of tbe New York Mirror. Tbis re- 
sponsible post be continued to bold until tbe termination 
of that paper's existence in 1834. 

^^ Morris accomplisbcd an infinity of good during tbe twen- 
ty years in whicb be wielded the editorial pen. Perhaps no 
other man in the United States was so well qualified for tho 
noble task he set himself at the outset of his career as edi- 
tor. American literature was in its infancy, and subject to 
all the weaknesses of that period. xM orris resolved to do his 
utmost toward forming a character for it, and looked abroad 
anxiously for such as could aid him in his efforts. The 
Mirror will ever be fondly remembered by the American 
literary man ; for it has been the cradle of American 
genius. In it, Willis, Fay, and many others, whose names 
will not soon be forgotten, first tried their ' prentice bands.' 
In its pages clever artists of every kind were sure of a kind 
reception. Morris, indeed, appears almost to have been an 
universal genius. He saw the wants of his country — it bad 
no literature — ^no drama — no school of painting. Morris 
vigorously girded up his loins, resolved to do his utmost to 
-remedy all this. None bad a sharper eye than he to 
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disooYcr latent talent, and none were more readj, bj 
sound counsel, and otherwise, to aid its possessor. A writer 
in Graham's Magazine (American) speaks warmly of Mor- 
ris's perseverance and address in disciplining a corps of 
youthful writers ; of the keen eye yrhich could discern in 
some nameless manuscripts the promise of future power ; of 
the firm and open temper which his example inspired into 
the ' relations of literary men with one another through* 
out the land ; of the inestimable value to America of the 
angular variety and discursiveness of the intellectual sym« 
pathies of General Morris. 

^^ To him this writer attributes the present flourishing 
condition and bright prospects of transatlantic literature. 
He evidently possesses a personal knowledge of the re- 
nowned literary General, and discourses right eloquently in 
his praise. Nor do we think that he overrates his merits 
in the least. From other sources we have ourselves learned 
much of the genial nature of George P. Morris, and his 
gigantic labors as a literary pioneer. Considering its 
juvenility as a nation, republican America, indeed, has been 
amazingly prolific of good writers. The large share Morris 
has had in awakening the latent talent of his countrymen, 
must ever be to him a high source of congratulation. And 
then, as an original writer, he has won for himself a high 
place amongst literary Americans ; he is, in fact, known 
throughout the States as the song-writer of America ; and 
we have the authority of Willis for stating, that ninety-nine 
people out of a hundred — take them as they come in the 
census — would find more to admire in Morris' songs than in 
the writings of any other American poet. Willis also tells 
us, as a proof of the General's popularity with those shrewd 
dollar-loving men, the publishers, that he can at any timo 
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* obtain ffty dollars for a song, unready when the whole r^* 
mainder of the American Parnassua could not Bell one to 
the same buyer for one shilling. He is the best known 
poet of the coantrj bj acclamation, not by criticism. 

^^ Morris seems to have had juster noUons of what was re- 
quired in a song than many who have achieved celebrity as 
iong-writers in this country. The just notion and office of 
the modern song has been defined to be, the embodiment 
and expression in beauty of some thought or sentiment, 
gay, pensive, moral, or sentimental — which is as natural 
and appropriate in certain circumstances as the odor to 
the flower. Its graceful purpose is to exhibit an incident 
in the snbstanoo of an emotion, to communicate wisdom in 
the form of sentiment. A song should be the embodiment 
•f some general feeling, and have reference to some season 
or occurrence. 

'^ It is not a very difficult thing to make words rhyme ^ 
•ome of the most unimaginative intellects we ever knew 
•ould do 80 with surprising facility. It is rare to find a. 
•entimental miss or lackadaisical master who cannot ae- 
0omplish this intellectual feat, with the help of Walker's 
Rhyming Dictionary. As for love, why, every one writes 
about it now-a-days. There is such an abhorrence of the 
iimple Saxon — such an outrageous running after outlandish 
phraseology, that we wonder folks are satisfied with this 
plain term. 

t< Y^Q wonder they do not seek for an equivalent in High 
Dutch or in Low Dutch, in Hungarian or Hindostanee. 
We wish they would, with all our heart and soul. We have 
no objection, providing the heart be touched, that the head 
fhould produce a little of the stuff called ' nonsense verses,' 
^hat thifl article should be committed to fiispnted note- 
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paper, and carefully sealed vp nitli skewered hearts of 
ams-ziag corpulsnce. God forbid that we should he thought 
oapahle of a sneer at real affection — far from it — such ever. 
commaDds our reverence. But we do not find it in the 
noisy tribe of goslins green who would fain he thought of 
the nightingale speoies. Did the reader ever contemplate 
a child engaged in the interesting operation of sucking a 
lollypop — we assure him that that act was dictated by quite 
ua much of true scntiincnt as puts in action the fingers and 
wits of the generality of our young amatory poetasters. 

" We know of none who have written more charmingly of 
love tliao General George P. Morris- Would to Apollo, 
that our rhymesters would condescend to read carefully hia 
poetical effuaions. But they contain no straining after effect 
— no extravagant metaphors — no djivelling conceits — and 
so there is little fear of their being taken as models by those 
gentlemen. Let the reader remark the surpassing excel- 
lence of the love songs ; their perfect naturalness ; the quiet 
beauty of the similes ; the fine blending of gi'aceful thought 
and tender feeling which characterise them. Morris is, 
indeed, the poet of home joys. None have described more 
eloquently the beauty and dignity of true affection— of 
passion based npon esteem ; and his &me is certain to en- 
dure while the Anglo-Saxon woman has a hearth-stone over 
which to repeat her most cherished household words. 

" Here is Morria's ' Seasons of Love.' Seldom have the 
benign effects of the passion been more felioltoosly painted. 

The spring-time of Iots 

Ii both Impp; iLDct gaj, 
f'or joy sprinkles blossoms ' 

And balm in our way ; 
Tba sky, earth and ocewi , 
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In bwotj repoae. 
And all the bright fdtnra 
b eouleur de me. 

The inmmer of 1ot« 

1* the bloom of the heart. 
When hill, groTs and ytHtj 

Their moBio impart; 
And the pure glow of heaTen 

Ib t«on in fond ejea, 
Al lakes show tb« inillbow 

That'* hung in the skin. 

The autumn of Ioto 

Is the aeoBon of cheer, 
Ufe'a mild Indian sammer. 

The imile of the ;eari 
Which eomea when the golden 

Kipe harTCBh is stored. 
And fields its own bleesingii 

Bepo*e and rewaid. 

The winter of Iots 

la the beam that we win. 
While the atorm scowls withoat. 

From the Bonshine within ; 
LoTC'i reign is eternal, 

The heart is Us throne. 
And he has all Beasona 

Of life for its own. 

" WhRtfimpIo tcDderuesB iscoDtaiaed in thebalW of We 
were boys together.' Ever; word in ttutt beantifnl melody 
comes home to the heart of him whose early days have heen 
happy. God help those in whom this poem awakens no 
fond remembrances — those whose memories it does not get 
wandering up the stream of life towards its source, behold- 
ing at erery^tep the stm smiling moro brightly, the hea- 
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Tens assuming a deeper hue, the grass a fresher green, and 

the flowers a sweeter perfume. How wondrous are not its 

effects upon ourselves. The wrinkles have disappeared 

from our brow, and the years from our shoulders, and flhe 

marks of the branding-iron of experience from our heart ; 

and again, we are a careless child, gathering primroses and 

chasing butterflies, and drinking spring-water from out the 

hollow of our hands. Around us are the hedges * with 

golden gorse blossoming, as none bloom now-a-daj.' Wo 

have beard of death, but we know not what it is ; and the word 

change has no meaning for us ; and summer, and winter, 

and seed-time, and harvest, bas each its unutterable joys. 

Alas ! we never can remain long in this happy dream-land. 

Nevertheless, we have profited greatly by the journey. 

The violets and cowslips gathered by us in childhood shall 

be potent in the hoar of temptation ; and the cap of rushes 

woven for us by kind hands in days gone by, shall be a 

surer defence than a helmet of steel, in tho hour of battle. 

No, no ; we will never disgrace our antecedents. 

WE WERE £0YS TOGETHER. 

V 

Wo were boys together. 

And never can forget 
The school-house near the heather* 

In childhood where we met ; 
Tho humble home to memory dear» 

Its sorrows and its joys. 
Whore woke the transient smile or teaf 

When yott and I were bo>-s. 

We were youths together. 
And castles built in air ; 
' Your heart was like a feather. 

And mine weighed down with core; 
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To you eame wealth with mtakood's prine, 

To me it brought alloys. 
Foreshadowed in the primrose time» 

When 70a and I were boys. 

We're old men together I 

The friends we loTcd of yort. 
With leaves of autumn weather. 

Are gone forever more ! 
How blest to age the impulse given, 

The hope time ne'er destroys, 
Whieh led our thoughts from earth to heaveft, 

WlMD yo« SkBd I were boyB. 

*' We regret we have not space to enter more largely into 
the merits of Morris ; but there is oae quality in his songs 
to which we muat direct attention— *<«Bd this is their almost 
feminine purity. The propensities have had their laare- 
sites, and genius, alas ! has often defiled its angel wings by 
contact with the sensual and the impure ; but Morris has 
never attempted to robe vice in beauty ; and, as has been 
well remarked, his lays can bring to the cheek of purity 
no blush save that of pleasure." 

Such is the true estimate put upon C^neral Morris, as a 
poet and a man, in England, and the whole universal Yan- 
kee nation believe it most profoundly to be a righteous judg- 
ment. We have alluded to the General's strong sympathy 
for art and artists, and his readiness At all times to aid them 
with his pen, when occasion required — a pen, be it re- 
membered, that' has dropped golden letters for their ad- 
vancement. There have been few benefits within the last 
twenty years given to artists, poets, or actors, in which he 
has not taken the leading part ; and upon him the greater 
share of the labor in getting them up has follen. We give 
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below three of the many addresses General Mottis has 
"written and presented on benefit occasions — occasions, we 
may add, memorable in the histrionic annals of the city. 
Mesdames Sharpe, Chapman, and Hilson, now all dead, did 
them full justtee, and they were received with acclama- 
tions by as brilliant and faahionable audiences as ever as- 
sembled within the walls of a theatre, whiclr, upon each 
night, was crowded from floor to ceiling ; the pit present^ 
ing the appearance of a parterre, being graced with the 
sparkling eyes and beaming faces of the belles And beau- 
ties of the most capricious, busy, and bustling metropolis 
of America. 

ADDRESS, 
FOB THE BENEFIT OF WILLIAM DUNLAP. 

SPOKEN BY MRS. SHARPS. 

What gay assemblage greets my wondering sight t 
What scene of splendor, conjured here to-night! 
What Toices murmur, and what glances gleam 1 
Sure 'tis some flattering, unsubstantial dream. 
The house is crowded — everybody's here ; 
For beauty famous, or to science dear ; 
Doctors and lawyers, judges, belles and beaux* 
Poets and painters — and heayen only knows 
Who else beside : and see gay ladies sit, 
Lighting with smiles that fearful place, the pit— 
(A fairy 6hange — ah, pray, continue it !) 
Grey heads are here, too, listening to my rhymes. 
Full of the spirit of departed times ; 
Grave men and studious, strangers to my sight. 
All gather round me on this brilliant night : 
And welcome arc ye all ! Not now ye come 
To speak some trembling poet^s awful doom. 
With frowning eyes a ** want of mind'* to traet 
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In tome new actor's inexperienoed faoe^ 

Or e*eii xu old ones (oh, for shame !) to rate, 

** With study, good^in time— but^-neyer great; 

Not like jon trarelled natire, just to say, 

** Folks in this country cannot act a play. 

They can't, 'pon honor !" How the creature starts I 

His wit and whiskers came from foreign parts. 

Nay, madame, spare your blushes : you, I mean, 

There— close beside him— oh, you're fdll nineteen ; 

You need not shake your flowing locks at me ; 

The man, your sweetheart-^then, I'm dumb, you see* 

ni let him off; you'll punish him in time. 

Or Ftc no skill in ]»rophecy or rhyme. 

A nobler motiTe fiUs your bosonis now. 

To wreath the laurel round the silrered brow 

Of one who merits it, if any can. 

The artist, author, and the honest man. 

With equal charms, his pen and pencil drew 

Rich scenes, to nature and to Tirtue true. 

Full oft upon these boards hath youth appeared^ 

And oft your smiles his filtering footsteps cheered; 

But not alone on budding genius smile, 

Learing the ripened sheaf unowned the while; 

To boyish hope not every bounty give. 

And only youth and beauty bid to liTe. 

Will you forget the seryioes long past — 

Turn the old war-horse out to die at last. 

When, his proud strength and noble fleetness o'er. 

His faithful bosom dares the charge no more ? 

Ah, no ! The sun that loycs his beams to shed 

Round eyery opening floweret's tender head. 

With smiles as kind his genial radiance throws. 

To cheer the sadness of the fading rose : 

Thus he, whose merit claims this dazzling crowd, 

Points to the past, and has his claims allowed,. 

Looks brightly forth, his faithful journey done. 

And rests in triumph, like the setting sun ! 
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ADDBESSi 
FOB THB BENEFIT OF JAMES SHERIDAN KN0WLB8. 

B^OKBlf BY MK8. CHAPMAN^ 

Kat, Mr. Simpson! 'tis not kind, polite, 
To shut me out, sir. Tm in sueh a fright t 
I cannot speak the lines, Fm sure. Oh, lie! 
To say I must— but if I must, 1*11 try. 

From him I turn to these more generous souls, 
The drama's patrons, and the friends of Knowlet^ 
Why, what a brilliant galaxy is here ! 
What stars adorn this mimic hemisphere ! - 
Names that shine brlglitest on our country's page \ 
The props of science, literature, the stage ; 
Abpre, below, around me, woman smiles> 
The fairest floweret of these western wilds* 
All come to pay the tribute of their praise 
To the first dramatist of modem days. 
And welcome, to the green home of the fre»» 
With heart and hand, the bard of liberty. 

His is a wixard wand. Its potent spell 
Broke the deep slumber of the patriot Tell, 
And placed him on his natire hills again. 
The pride and glory of his fellow-men. 
The poet speaks ; for Rome Virginia bleeds 
Bold CSaius Gracchus in the forum pleads. 
Alfred-^the Great, because the good and wife. 
Bids prostrate England burst her bonds, and rise; 
Sweet Bess, the Beggar's Daughter, beauty's queen. 
Walks forth the joy and wonder of the scene. ^ 

The Hunchback enters — ^kindly— fond — serere, 
And last, behold the glorious Wife appear I 

These are the bright creations of a mind 
Glowing with genius chastened and refined. 
In all he's written, bo this praise his lot. 
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** Not one word, dying, would lie with to blot." 

Upon my life, 'tis no such easy thing 
To laud the bard, unless on eagle's wing 
My muse would talte, and fixing on the su» 
Her burning eye, soar as his own has done ! 

Did you speak, sir I WJi»t. madame, did he say f 
Wrangling ? For shame ! before your wedding-day I 
Nny, gentle lady, by thine eyes of blnri 
And Termeil blashes, I did notr mean you ! 
Bless me, what friends at eTery glance I see f 
Artists and authors, men of high d3gree r 
Graye politicians, who hare weighed each chan^» 
The next election, and the war with France; 
Doctors — just come from curing half a score. 
And belles— from killing twice as many more r 
Judges, Recorders, Aldermen, and Mayors, 
Seated, like true republicans, down stairs.; 
All wear a glow of sunshine in their faces, 
Might well become Apollo and the graces— 
Except one yonder, with a look infcmal. 
Like a blurred pnge of Fanny Kemble^s Journal. 

But to my task. The muse, when I began. 
Spoke of the writer — ^welcome ye the man f 
Genius, at best, acts but tm humble part. 
Unless obedient to an honest heart : 
And such a one is his, for whem, to-night. 
These walls are crowded with this cheering sight. 
Te loye the poet — oft hart conned him o'er ; 
Knew ye the man, ye'd loye him ten times more; 
Tc critics, spare him from your tongue and quill I 
Te gjods applaud him, and ye fops — be still I 
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ADDBESB, 
FOB THE BENEFIT OF HENBY FLACIDl. 



Ths moiic's done. Be quiet. Mr. Darie ; 
ToDr bell and whistle put me in a. ftlrj. 
Don't ring up yet, lir ; Tto a word to BB7 
Befbre the enrtain rira fbr the plaf . 

Yonr pardon, geatleTolbs ; nor think ma bold, 
Beoanse 1 thtu out worthy prompter aoold, 
'Twaa all feigned anger. This enlightened Kg« 
Requirea a riue to bring one on tho stage. 

Well, here I am, quite daiiled with the light 
Preaented on this brilliant ftetal night. 
' Where'er 1 tarn whole rows of patroni tit — 
The honM ie fall — box, gallerj' and pit. 
Who aajB the New Tork pnblio we unkind ! 
I know them well, and plainly apeak mj mind. 
** It is onr right," the ancient poet (nng ; 
Be knew the ralue of a woman's tongue. 
With this I will defend ;e, and rehearse 
fUe glorious attt of yonra, in modem rem. 
Each ODB concluding with a generona deed 
For Danlap, Cooper, Woodworth, Enowlea, Pladda. 
Tuna nobly done, ye patriots and soholare ; 
Besides— they netted twenty thousand dollarf ! 
A good round euta in these degenerate time*, 
" This bank-note world," so called in Halleok"! rhjaM, 
And proof ooDolueiTe you will frankly own. 
In liberal actions. New York aUnds alone. 

Though roams he oft 'mong green potlia bowen, 
The MCor'B path is seldom Btrewn Willi fioinra; 
His ii a silent, secret, patient toil i 
While Dther»*Ieep, he bams the midnight <dl. 
Pores o'er his boohs, thence inspiration drtin, 
And wastes his life to oetit jonr ^plaoM. 
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Oh, je who come the laggard hours to while« 

And with the laugh-proToking muse to sraile. 

Remember this i the mirth that cheers jon 80« 

Shows ^at the surface, not the depths below. 

Then judge not Ughtljr of the actor's art. 

Who smiles to please yon with a breaking heart ; 

Neglect him not in his hill-climbing eonrse 

Nor treat him with less kindness than your horse ; 

Up hill indulge him — down the deep descent 

Spare— and don't ni|^ him when his strength is speatl 

Impel him briskly o'er the leyel earth, 

But in the stable don't forget his worth * 

So with the actor i while you work him hard. 

Be mindful of his claims to your regard. 

But hold ! methinks some carping cynie horv 
Will greet my homely imageiwith a sneer. 
Well, let us see ! I would the monster view^ 
Han, with umbrageous whiskers, is it you ? 
Ah, no ! I was mistaken ; etery btotr 
Beams with benerolence and kindness now $ 
Beauty and fashion all the circles grace. 
And scowling Eftty here were out of plaet 9 
On eyery side the wise and good appear ; 
The yery pillars of the State are hero ; 
There sit the doctors of the legal clan } 
There, alt the city rulers to a man ; 
Critics, and editors, and leartted M.D.'s* 
Butting and busy like a hire of bees ; 
And there, as if to keep us all in order, 
Our Worthy fHends, the Mayor and the Recorder. 

Well, peace be with you, fHends of natire worth U 
Tours is the power to call it into birth ; 
Tours is the genial influence, smiles upon 
The budding fibwereti opening to the sun. 
They all around us court your fostering hand ; 
Rear theta with care, in beauty they'll ^and, 
With gtateful odors well repay your toil, 
Equal to those q>rung from a foreign soilf 
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And mar* Plaoidea b«k in jovr imuhine (heo, 
T^fint of ootora, and the b««t of meo. 



Snch were aome of the offeiings made by General Mor- 
ris from the store of liia good feelings and ripe fancy to 
the benefit of others. But in tlie way of benefita, and Hm 
cronrning point of all bis exertions, on occasions of this kind, 
his labors in the cause of the family of the late Edmund 
Simpsoa must afford him the most heartfelt pleasure. We 
witoessed, in part, the General's inde&tigable exertions in 
this cause ; his labor was nnceaaing ; and the tesult, which 
may be seen from the following report, every way gratifying 
to his feoUngs. Mr. Simpson had for more than thirty ycus 
been manager of the first theatre In (he United States, rii., 
the Park ; and ever maintained a hig^ character, not only 
as a manager, but aa a man of unblemished character ; and 
when, alter such a lengthened period of toU, it was disoo- 
Tered,athisdeath,that he had left nothing for his&mily bat 
an untarnished name, the most active means were at one4 
adopted by his persmal friends t« draw from that public he 
had so long and so faithfolly serred, Buch a return as would 
comfort and sustain his widow and orphans. General Morria 
was most active in this matter ; and, backed by the ready m- 
quiescence of all the managers of ^e Ncv York theatreei 
he achieved a ^endid offering for the widow of his friead. 
The following is the report of the conm^ttee, to whom waa 
oonfided the duty of carryi)ig into effect tha reeolntiona 
passed at a meeting of the friends of tha late Bldmnnd 
SijipBon, on the 1 1th of August, 1 848 : — 

" Report. — That vpon notice of this appointment, after 
the usual measures of organisation, they took the incipient 
steps towards efiecting a series of beneflta at the several 
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** Among the manj donations to the fond, the commHtee 
hope they will stand excused for mentioning Mrs. Frances 
Butler. ^ That lady, in a manner as gratifying as generous^ 
enclosed to the committee ^00, and the delicacy and feel- 
ing expressed in her note carrying the sum, proved that 
the offering was indeed from a warm heart* Acts of such 
disinterested munifioence cannot fail to be held in grateful 
remembrance* 

'^ The committee hoped to be excused for mentioning 
q>ecially the donation of $366 from Mdlle. Fanny Elssler. 
This donation was conveyed by her through the hands of 
Mr. Barry, the late stage manager of the Park Theatre, ia 
the most grateful manner, and proves how well she deserves 
the popularity she enjoys. 

^^ To the various conductors and members of the public 
press especial thanks are due ; throughout these proceed- 
ings they have displayed a sympathy and liberality, and 
performed services, which will not be forgotten. 

" The result of the proceeds are set forth in the follow- 
ing amounts, viz. : — 

Amount of benefit at the Park Theatre, inelud- 
ing a donation from Mr. Placide of $60, and 

from Mr. Collins one of <^, ,$4,424 76 

Expenses, including $250 for the nse of the house, 871 d7 

:«4,058 OS 

Avails of the benefit at the Opera Honse, 809 6S 

do. at Burton's Theatre, 202 61 

do. Olympie do 161 87 

do. Chatham do 86 60 

]>onati<m from^Mr. Macready, 800 00 

do. Frances Ann Eemble, 800 00 

do, Madlle. Fanny Elssle 806 00 

Interest received from Trust Company, 61 71 

•6,769 20 
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Piiid Ibr house aad lot, Twenty-second Street, $i,COO 00 ' 

For sewer to some 25 00 

For disbursements on examining title, 22 dO 

Carpenter's work on same, d8 00 

S, Simpson, Jr., for alterations to the house, ... * 81 94 
Sundry expenses, • 82 96 

4,800 40 
Cash paid to Mrs. Simpson, 968 80 

55,769 20 

^^ It WM expected, also, that a benefit would be giyen at 
the Broadway Theatre, but from causes which could not be 
controlled, this was omitted. 

^' In cloBing this report the committee cannot refrain from 
expressing their deep sense -of the noble beneficence, not 
only of the theatrical profession, but to the citizens gene- 
rally, in reference to the objects of their efforts. In ac- 
complishing the intent of the resolutions, and in placing 
the widow and children of a good and honorable man in a 
condition of comfort, a just and deserved tribute of re- 
spect is paid to his memory. 

'' To his widow and children it is a consolation inyaluablci 
ah inheritance superior to riches. It is honorable to the 
bestowers and recipients of the benefit. It is honorable to 
the community, that a man who has passed life without a 
reproach is thus appreciated. 

"To tiie members of the dramatic profession especially , 
the occasion is one of high honor. They have in this in- 
stance, by their devotion and efforts to aid an unfortunate 
family of one of their profession, demonstrated that lofty 
philanthropy, governed by just principles, is eminently 
possessed by those who have contributed their aid mo9t 
efficiently. 
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*^ It is with extreme pain that the undersigned have to 
mention that, by reason of the nnezpected demise of our 
late excellent Chairman, David C. Golden, Esq., his name 
cannot be affixed to this report. To him, in a material de- 
gree, is due mnch of the sncoess of this undertaking ; the 
charitable and pure spirit which actuated him in his uscM 
and energetic exertions, cannot be too highly valued. His 
benevolent services in these proceedings are but a small 
portion of the multitude of good deeds for which his 
memory must ever be respected. All which is respectM- 
ly submitted. In behalf of the Committee. 

F. R. TiLLou. 

Edward S. Gould. 

James Foster, Jr. 

George P. Morris.^' 

The house and lot in Twenty-Second street, (now valued 
at $7000,) was vested by the committee in Mrs. Simpson, 
her children, and Miss Maria Hilson, (the only living child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hilson,) whom Mr. and Mrs. Simpson 
adopted as their own after the death of her esteemed and 
much-lamented parents. The property is always kept in- 
sured, and cannot be disposed of until the youngest child, 
(now, we believe, about eight years old,) becomes of age, 
at which time, no doubt, it will be of great value. 

The committee consisted of a large number of our most 
prominent and public-spirited men. Gen. Morris has often 
spoken in warm terms of their aid, and has, on all occasions, 
especially awarded to Francis R. Tillou, Esq., (one of our 
most estimable and benevolent citizens,) the utmost credit 
for his zeal and unremitting services in this noble charity. 
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THE POOR BALLET GIRL. 

The most sacred institutions, as well as the most profime, 
are liable to abuse. The temptations to vice ia a well- 
regulated theatre do not bear a pre-eminence over those met 
iR establishments of more reputed morality. There are a 
class of places of amusement which usurp the name of 
theatre j the only real objects of which are to pander to the 
lowest and most grovelling tastes. It was in an establish- 
ment of this kind that, by a series of events it is not neces- 
sary here to relate, we were thrown in contact with Maria 
-, who was there engaged in the ballet, and sometimes 
entrusted with small parts in farces, &c. She was exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and, with a proper opportunity, would have 
mude a figure upon the stage ; for she had every requisite. 
Her voice was very sweet, both in song and dialogue ; and 
faer face one of the most expressive we ever saw. Such a 
girl, we need scarcely say, was a source of great attraction 
to that class of sensual loungers of a theatre, whose only 
motive for ever going there, is to gratify a sensual taste. At 
the period our sketch commences, she had baffled the plans 
laid for her destruction, and proudly trod, amidst the pro- 
fligacy and corruption which surrounded her, as pure and 
undefiled as she was when she first entered upon her dan* 
geroos career. 

Not only behind the scenes was she assailed ; but from 
the crowds of young men drawn to the boxes by the fon^e 
of her attractions, was nightly insulted by attentions of the 
grossest character. Gladly would she have fied from scenes 
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80 reTolting to her natiiro ; btit stern necessity obliged her 
to linger upon the threshold of destruction ; for she had a 
widowed mother, and a young brother and sister, who had 
none to look to but her for support. How frequently 
we see the heroic deeds of the battle-field paraded for pub- 
lic admiration— how frequently is the successful soldier 
crowned with a chaplet of laurels for his bravery — ^but who 
thinks to bestow a crown upon, or parade the noble daring 
of the poor girl who, resisting all temptation to wrong, 
amidst biting want and startling destitution, maintains the 
integrity of her character, and vindicates the honor of her 
I sex ; when but the slightest yielding would clothe her in gay 
attire, and send want shivering from her door. There is a 
heroism in all this before which the flush of triumph fades 
from the soldier's cheek. Maria was not only a victim to 
the meritricious attentions of the manager of the theatre in . 
which she was engaged, but also the object of the same kind 
of attentions from the moustachoed things, mis-named gen- 
tlemen, who affect such mighty airs in the side boxes. One 
of these apologies for a man, named F. W., had been more 
persevering in his attentions than the rest, and, to a certain 
extent, more successful than them all. His personal ap- 
pearance was unexceptionable, and his manners easy and 
graceful ; but he was an apt scholar in the worst school of 
design, and thought that there was no glory equal to that 
of overcoming what he was pleased to term, the squeamish- 
ness of the opposite sex. Accident one night produced an 
acquaintance between him and Maria, which all the strata- 
gems him had before employed had failed to bring about. 
Leaving the theatre one winter's night, and for the first time 

she had done so alone, F rescued her from the clutches 

of some rowdy youths, who^ in a drunken frolic, mistaking 
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her for one of another character, interrupted her progress 
home. For this opportune service which F— - with 
apparent generosity rendered, Maria was grateful, and con* 
fidingly accepted his escort to her humble dwelling. He 
was too well versed in his arts to proffer more than distant 
and polite civilities to her on her way home ; for, as ho said 
to his friends, he did not wish to frighten the hare with tho 
sight of the ne^t until he could fairly entangle the game in 
its meshes. This incident occurred in about a year after 

Maria's engagement at the Theatre, and at a time 

when she had become the most attractive card the manager 

held in his hand. F did not fail to take advantage of 

this accident to call upon Maria the next day, to assure 
himself, as he remarked, that she had not suffered from the 
fright of the evening before. Maria introduced the stranger 
to her mother, who warmly expressed her gratitude for the 
services rendered to her daughter. 

" Don't name it, my dear madam," said F . " I 

should of course have fled to the rescue of any female situa* 

ted as Miss ; but, I assure you, it gave unusual energy 

to my determination when I saw who was the object of the 
assault. For I have been too pleasantly impressed with 

the modest bearing and exquisite grace of Miss on the 

boards of the Theatre not to feel anxious to relieve 

her from any difficulty which would cause not only me, but 
public generally, to regret her absence from her duties for 
a single evening.'' 

This compliment was paid with such apparent earnest- 
ness and sincerity that F quite won the mother's heart 

Maria remained silent ; for, although not disposed in this 
instance, at least, to doubt the sincerity of the speaker, she 
had had so much experience of the hoUowness and objects 
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of complimentaTj remarks made to actresses, that the words 

fell dead upon her ear. Again and again did F call 

at the house, and with undeviating punctoality occupy the 
private box on the O. P. side. He had too much cunning to 
proffer his services to see her home after the performance. 
He took good care not to intrude his attentions, and by this 
prudence, as might have been expected, he made greater 
advances into the good will of the unsuspecting Maria than 
he could possibly have effected by a bolder course of opera- 
tions. So constant and respectful were his attentions, and 
80 cunningly did he pursue his heartless designs, that fear 
gave way to confidence, and Maria began to feel a tender 
interest in her persevering admirer. F saw the ad- 
vantage he had gained, but was well assured, at the same 
time, that he must still disguise the rottenness of his heart 
—and he even went so far as to speak of marriage. The 
mother was delighted at the idea of her daughter being 
placed in a situation above the necessity of depending upon 
the theatre for a living, and the poor girl was not the less 
happy at the prospect of being removed from associations 
which, in her heart, she abhorred. Six months had elapsed 
since he first became a constant visitor at the house, when 
he and Maria were seated in the little parlor one Sunday 
evening. F , after professing the most ardent attach- 
ment, exclaimed, '^ Would to heaven I was in a situation to 
make yon mine by the most solemn tie ; but years must yet 
elapse, from the circumstances I have already told you, be- 
fore I can follow the dictates of my heart." 

•* Well, F ,'' replied Maria-, " unless you are afraid 

to trust your own affections, you need have no apprehen- 
sions with regard to mine ; for so long as you remain worthy 
of my esteem, I am unalterably yours." 
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*' My dear girl, I have the utmost oonfidenoe in yoa ; 
but why should so long a time be lost in useless wooings, 
if we have faith in each other. When we may — I say 
when we may " 

" What, F— -," exclaimed Maria, with a startled ex- 
pression. 

" My — my dear girl, do not look so alarmed. I was not 
about to propose a separation, but a league — a bond of 
union which, though not sanctified by a useless ceremony, 
is, nevertheless, just as binding, when the affections are 
secure, and " 

He was about to proceed, when the indignant girl rose 
from her seat and hastily quitted the side of her recreant 
lover. 

" This then, F , is the end and aim of your boasted 

affection, the purpose of your long and now detested atten- 
tions. Thank heaven, I am undeceived ere it is too late.'^ 

" Nay, Maria, my angel, judge not too harshly " 

** Not another word, nor profane the name of love, for 
you know not, or ever felt its purity. What you call love 
is the poisonous miasma of a corrupt heart, which sullies 
and destroys whatever of affectfon comes within its wither- 
ing inflaence.'* 

" Will you hear me ?" exclaimed T . 

" No, not another word. Go, sir, go to your boon com- 
panions, who will applaud your manly efforts to ruin a poor 
and unfortunate girl ; go, bnt toll them for once you have 
been mistaken ; that you have failed to destroy one you pro- 
fessed to love, that the humble hearth, sacred to domestic 
love and purity, which you would have rendered desolate 
and sad, to me -and to the fond mother who bore me, is still 
free from sin and blemish.'' 
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Wiih this parting remark, delivered in a tone of lofty 
indignation, Maria left the room. Aa soon as she was 

gone, F put his hat upon his head, and, with a loud 

whistle, partly in derision and partly in chagrin at his want 
of snccess, departed. 

Poor Maria! — ^what language can describe the agony 
which filled her soul at the base duplicity of which she had 
been the victim. Had busy rumor filled her ears with 
stories of her lover's baseness, she might not have believed, 
or if entertaining them for a moment, would have listened 
to her lover's version, and been convinced. But there 
could be no mistake here. She had from his own mouth 
the bold confession of his profligacy, and affection had no 
jotting point on which to cling. It was no idle rumor, no 
busy neighbor's scandalous invention, but an agonising, 
uncontrovertible .truth, which doubt could not relieve or 
hope shed one ray of comfort to soften or destroy. She 
rushed to her mother's arms, and there in that sacred re- 
treat, sobbed out the story of her woe. The mother, with 
that tact which none but a woman and a mother knows how 
to use, congratulated her rather upon the good escape she 
had had from the stratagem <of a villain than condoled for 
the loss of her lover, appealed to her pride, and bade her 
banish from her thoughts one who had proved himself so 
unworthy of a place in her remembrance. But Maria could 
not banish one from her heart, at a moment's notice, who 
had filled it so completely, and for so long, — even if she 
could, the vacancy would have been as pregnant of sorrow 
as its unworthy occupancy. It is more satisfactory to battle 
with a present unworthy antagonist than fight with a sha- 
dow of the past. She could not but think of him, although 
from that night, as though by mutual consent, neither mo- 
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iher or daughter ever mentioned the hated name of F— — , 

W . A change came over Maria. She who had hated 

the profession she only adopted by necessity, now displayed 
an earnestness in its pursuit, and an ambitiob to shine in 
its exercise, which not only surprised her companions at 
the theatre, but attracted the approving notice of the stage 
manager. She had resolved to be an actress and win dis- 
tinction, if close attention and earnest application could 
accomplish it. Not for a mine of wealth would she have 
taken F W to her affections again. No repent- 
ance could wipe from her memory the bitter truth he had 
himself revealed. She entertained for him the most un- 
utterable contempt, and yet it was for him she studied hard, 
it was for him she wasted the weary hours of midnight to 
overcome the difficulties which lay in the way of her am- 
bition ; not, however, to share with him the result of her 
labors, but to show him that the poor ballet girl he re- 
jected, despised, and insulted had that within worth loving 
and respecting. Her faculties seemed to have been diiarp- 
ened by the event we have recorded, as surely as her applir 
cation was heightened and more steady. What little parts 
she was entrusted with were always carefully committed, 
and certain of her author, she .acquired confidence in giving 
effect to his meaning, which. soon began not only to win 
the approbation of the audience, but the consideration of 
the manager. He found he had a gem in his casket which 
had been too long slighted, and he determined that its 
lustre should be no longer hidden. He gave her a promi- 
nent part in a new extravaganza which he was about to 
produce. This fortune, so highly prized by Maria, was 
not without its alloy. The other girls who had been occu- 
pying the same degree in the theatre with owe heroiuO| 
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and who, until now, had been her warm friends, were en- 
Ttons of her advancement, and did all they could to make 
her nervous and uncomfortable in her undertaking. But 
she had a purpose to fulfil which they knew not, and if they 
had, would scarcely have comprehended. Many months 

had now elapsed since her last interview with F W , 

and she had not once seen him during all that time. His 
friends, who had also their little purposes to fulfil, were 
almost nightly the occupants of the same box, and she felt 
he would be apprised in some way or other of her advance- 
ment. 

The night at length arrived for the extravaganza, upon 
which so much depended for poor Maria. The part, thai 
of a young prince, with which she was entrusted, required 
various accomplishments — for almost all the members of 
extravaganza royal families must dance, sing, and fight. 
The prince, in this instance, was no exception ; on the 
contrary, he was rather fonder of dancing than princes 
usually are, and as for singing and fighting, he did them 
both at the same time. No one but an actor can form the 
remotest idea of what feelings stage fright is made up of. 
We have seen men after twenty years' experience so affect- 
ed with it that they seemed not only to have lost all sense 
of their author, but of themselves into the bargain. We, 
of course, have never experienced it ; but we have frequently 
seen it in others, and should judge it was a compound of 
catalepsy, syncope, epilepsy, and paralysis — mixed with a 
decided tendency to suicide. Maria was firmer than we 
expected to see her ; for we watched her narrowly at the 
side-scenes. Her cue was given, and on she went. She . 
was dressed superbly ; and her dashing appearance, inde- 
pendent of the feelings the pitites took in her success, in* 
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sarcd her a splendid reception. Daring the continuance of 
the applause, she had a little time to recover, and the few 
first sentences she spoke gave assurance to her friends that 
all was right. She achieved a great triumph ; and from 

that night forward was the favorite of the — Theatre. 

On the second night of the representation of the piece 
the house was filled to repletion ; we watched Maria's en- 
tree : she was even more warmly received than the night 
before ; hut a sadden cloud seemed to overspread her face, 
and we thought for a moment that the hrilliant house, drawn 
by her success of the night previous, had overcome her and 
would mar her acting ; hut the cloud passed in a moment, 
and her heautiful face seemed to shine with unusual radi- 
ance. We were not long in divining the cause of her mo- 
mentary emharrassment, and the excitement which followed. 

F W , who had returned from the South the day 

before, sat in- his old place in thQ private box. We watched 
him narrowly. He never took his eyes from Maria when she 
was on the stage. He neither laughed when others did, nor 
applauded when the whole house was ringing with approba- 
tion. There was a mingled expression of shame and morti- 
fication which all his affected indifference could not hide. 
Here was the girl he had so cruelly insulted, now the ad- 
mired of all admirers, who had achieved by her own exer- 
tions both fame and position, the town's talk, and the town's 
admiration ; whilst he, with all the advantages he possessed, 
still continued the contemptible nothing he had ever been. 
He had lived to feel his inferiority to the humble ballet girl, 
whose purity he would so heartlessly have defiled. Maria 
was called out at the end of the piece, as though the people 
in front were secretly aiding to increase her triumph on this 
particular occasion. But now came the reaction. Scarcely 
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hftd Ae reached her drcanng-room, nhen she was attacked 
vith an hysteric fit, which lasted for two or three hoyrs, 
and prevented her appearance for several ni^ts. We can- 
not say, but can ima^e, what F W 's feelings 
'were iriien he left the theatre that night. Eren in his 
anger and disappointment at the reply be got to his first in- 
&inoQa proportion, he most have felt a profonnd respect 
for the indignant ^1 ; for we do not think the most de- 
baached roue that ever lived is ever entirely insensible to 
the beauty aud dignity of true virtue. Either from a feel- 
ing of repentance, or more probably from a determinatioD 

to gun possession of his object at any saeriGce, F wrote 

a very penitent letter to Maria, and, with an l^lparent 
frankness, confessed his error ; he intimated that he was 
ready at any moment to seal hie vows at the altar, in token 
of his uocerity. Her proud, inanlting lover was at her feet ; 
but this humble attitude gained no relenting pity from tbo 
angered girl; she looked upon him with scorn, and did not 
deign even a reply to bis supplications. Again and again 
did he write, bat the same silent ooutempt met his every 
effort. He watched as she left her house, and stood near 
the stage door at night when she left the theatre, but no 
opportunity was ^ven of speaking to her. She was now 
under the escort of a gentleman worthy of the confidence 

reprosed in him. F , at length, became disheartened, 

and she saw him no more. In seeking for opportunities to 
see Maria, F bad so neglected his duties to his em- 
ployers, and had acquired snob habits of dissipation, that 
he had no longer their confidence, and was digeharged from 
their employ. It is not our purpose to trace this man 
down in his career ; suffice to say that his descent was very 
n^id, mi that the last time we saw him wsa in Centi-o 
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Street, New York, filling a very humble flitnation, and ex- 
hibiting in his fiice and appearance the nnmistakeable evi- 
dence of a life of debauchery and dissipation. Maria re- 
ceived honorable proposals of marriage from the gentleman 
who so effectually protected her from the assiduous efforts 
of F— — W— — to speak to her, and accepted his hand. 
He was a merchant, well to do in the -world, and could 
support his wife in affluence without any exertion on her 
part. They only waited the close of the season for which 
Maria was engaged, to solemnize their vows. The time 
soon came round, and the happy pair were united ; and at 
this time, seven years from the marriage, we venture to say 
there is not a better regulated household in the world, a 
happier man and wife, and a small family of children better 
cultured than those which have sprung from the union of 
ihe good ballet girl and the prosperous merchant. 
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MISS GROVE. 

The freqaenteraof the Park will remember, some fifteen 
years ago, the appearance of a yoang lady upon the boards 
- of that theatre, who played for one Week with eminent sac* 
cess, and then suddenly disappeared from the scenes of her 
triumphs. Her name was Grove. This sadden exit was 
the more remarkable, inasmueh, although unheralded, she 
created an immense sensation by the brilliancy and beauty 
of her acting. Accustomed as the Park audiences were at 
that time to witness the performances of some of the best 
actors in the world, it required no ordinary ability to grati- 
fy their cultivated taste. Miss Grove had the good fortune 
to satisfy them. It was with much difficulty Mr. Simpson 
could be induced to give her an opportunity of appearing 
upon the boards of the Park, and when it is considered that 
she came here without introduction of any kind, an entire 
stranger to Mr. Simpson, either in person or reputation, it 
is not to be wondered at that he should hesitate to make an 
engagement. She left London very suddenly, from cir- 
cumstances which we will presently explain ; she came to 
New York without knowing a soul in the United States, 
save an uncle, who had neither a taste for, nor an interest 
in thcatricaf matters. We became by mere accident ac- 
quainted with Miss Grove, and learning from her her de- 
termination to appear on some stage or other in New York, 
we volunteered to assist her, and did finally succeed in ar- 
ranging with Mr. Simpson for one week, her remuneration 
to be a benefit on the last night of her appearance. She 
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was announced for Juliet, Mr. Mason, Fanny Kemble's 
coosin, being the Romeo of the evening. The personal 
appearance of Miss Grove was exceedingly interesting and 
well calculated to make a pleasant first impression. On tiie 
first night of her appearance she was received by a full 
house, with that kindness which always distinguishes the 
New York audiences in their reception of strangers. She 
had not spoken many speeches, however, when a round of 
enthusiastic applause acknowledged her merits and powers 
as an actress. We shall never forget the enthusiasm she 
created in the balcony scene. It was one of the most deli- 
cately and beautifully expressed scenes ever rendered upon 
the Park stage. In short, from the beginning to the end of 
the tragedy, she achieved the most signal triumphs. She 
was loudly called for before the curtain, and, appearing, 
gracefully acknowledged the compliment. The most in- 
tense curiosity was excited in relation to her. Who was 
she } where did she come from ? But nobody could tell. 
On the following night she appeared in Fazio, and still 
more strongly confirmed the favorable impression made on 
her first night. She played through the week with eminent 
success, her benefit was well attended, and she completed 
her brief engagement, well established in public favor. 
Now for the reasons of her sudden departure from New 
York. It appears that a Mr. Y — d, a lessee of one of the 
minor theatres in London, paid his addresses to Miss Grove^ 
which, however, were received with great disfavor by her 
parents, who absolutely refused to countenance the intima- 
cy. Miss Grove, despairing of gaining a parental authori- 
ty for an attachment she warmly reciprocated, resolved to 
seek in the United States that peace and repose which was 
denied her at home. Mr. Y. learned whither she had fied| 
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and in a fewdajs after she left England, he followed her. 
He arrived in New York on the Sunday following the com- 
pletion of her engagement at the Park. They were mar- 
ried in the evening, and on Monday morning, both set sail 
for England. Some seven or eight years after this, we visit- 
ed England, and had the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Y--d 
01^ the boards of the Haymarket Theatre. There was 
little of the Juliet left in her appearance ; she looked 88 
though the nurse would have been a better caste. 
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CRUMMLES HUMBUGGED; 

OR CHARITY MISPLACED. 

One night a poor bat lovely maiden sou^t the shades 
of the Olympic hall. While seated there, the eye of him, 
whose duty it was to stop all who had no business on tha 
stage, fell upon her. A dismal groan greeted his ear, and 
looking round, he saw the maiden fair upon the stairs lead- 
ing to the place where mirth and jollity spread good nature 
o'er all. ^* What is the matter ?" he kindly asks. 

'^ Oh !" she echoed back ; '*• the pain ! Oh ! what a pain 
I have ! — the cold.' 

And cold it was, for as she spoke, a blast from boreaa 
swept by the man. He trembled, and quickly thought of 
the remedy he had had already for the same complaint, and 
hurried to Scarfs, next door, and with trembling lipsxsalled 
for a brandy sling. ^' Another — quick ! It is not for mp 
but a sweet lady, who, with pain, has fell beneath our por-> 
tico, and you, George, if you ar« a philanthropist, aid nie 
now." 

Away they went, and Crummies too, who had heard all 
that passed. George Scarf first broke silence — " What is 
the matter, good woman ?" And with the assistance of 
Charles, they raised the prostrate woman to her feet. 

'^ The cold has chilled me through ; and I have no home," 
and as she continued her story, the tears rolled in torrents 
from her beautiful eyes. 

^^ 'Where have you sleptyVhe •asked, ^^ if -ypu ba^e .so 
home ?" 
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^^ In Wall Street, beneath a broker's stoop," answered 
she, with sobs. 

^^ But drink this sling," said Crummies, and with bashful 
air he turned his head at the thought of asking a woman to 
do such a thing. He held the toddy forth, she grasped it, 
and at a single gulp the toddy disappeared. The governor 
smacked his lips, and thought neither substance or quantity 
were strangers to the road ; and yet he reproached himself 
for thinking so, and laid all to the pain she suffered. 

** You say you have no home — come, donH cry — dry up 
your tears." And poor complacent thing, she did as she was 
bid. 

At this period two strangers stopped and looked on, and 
then exclaimed, '' An impostor ! Pooh ! I would not give 
her a cent — come, let us go." 

Scarf could not stand this — " What .^" cried he, " she an 
impostor .' Why, she has been shedding tears of distress. 
She is suffering pain, and if you will not give her a cent I 
will give her fifty of them," and suiting the action to the 
word, pulled out half a dollar from his pocket, and as he 
placed it in her hand, and, as we' thought, gave her a very 
philanthropic squeeze. Old Crummies now came forward, 
and with ready hand plunged into his pocket and out again, 
placed int6 her hands a handful of silver ; but we did not 
observe that Crummies squeezed her hand. Now Tom 
was a fellow who threw light upon many acts performed at 
that period in the neighborhood. Crummies asked him to 
procure a bed. 

" For two," innocently asked Tom. 

^* No, you scamp ; for this poor half-frozen woman. 
Come, don't weep — we will soon provide you with food and 
fire — ^but business oolls — Tom, take her down and have her 
oared for.'' 
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She was sent down and cared for — the pain soon left her, 
and a warm 'supper filled its place. Now the kind woman 
of the hoose provides a bed for the unfortunate stranger. 
Whilst thus engaged the unfortu^te woman counts her 
gains. 

^' Oh, kind Madam," she cried, ^' don't make a bed for 
me ; my pain is better, and I will go away." 

The lady smiled, for she thought her suspicions wero 
coming true, and that it would soon be seen that Scarf, 
Crummies, and Tom, were humbugged completely. To 
make our story short, we will confess the humbug — ^it was 
a joke designed to take in the knowing ones. 

Hal Grundly, feeling pretty fine one night at Jack Mar- 
tin's Broadway House, the conversation turned on Mitchell, 
and as. the bottle passed iftid the joke went round, Martin 
declared there were two people. Crummies and Georgo 
Scarf, who could Qot be taken in by any trick. 

'^ I'll bet," says Hal, ^^ a basket of champagne that I 
humbug the pair." 

" When ?" 

*^ Between this and to-morrow night." 

" Done," cried Jack. 

And he did — for the female with the pain was no other 
than the famous Hal. How well he performed his part we 
leave the reader to judge. Jack was satisfied and paid the 
bet. 
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THE YOUNG AUTHOR. 

We had the honor one night at the Olynapio of seeing a 
literary phenomenon — a successful dramatic author ; we 
had never seen one of these extraordinary individuals be- 
fore — during the first representation of a new farce. The 
happy gentleman we allude to was at the theatre on the 
awful night at a very early hour. He was np-stairs and 
down-stairs — now in the pit — then in the boxes — as though 
he were invoking the spirits of the place to tickle the ex- 
pected audience into merriment and good humor. As the 
audience came dropping in, our author, with an involuntary 
politeness, touched his hat to them, and smiled with a 
do be-seated kind of an expression, which must have been 
very flattering to the boxites and the pitites, in spite of their 
being a little bothered to know why the gentleman was so 
extremely courteous. Well, at length the time came — the 
bell rung — ^the author sweats great drops of anxiety — and 
the curtain went up. During the performance of the first 
scene we only caught an occasional glimpse of the author, 
as he popped his head from behind one of the box-pillars, 
to take a squint at the folks around him. We pitied him 
sincerely — what agony he endured ! Our attention was 
now directed to the stage for a short time. We again 
turned to take a view of the author. How changed. In- 
stead of cringing behind a post, there he stood out in bold 
relief, arms folded, head erect, lips compressed, looking a 
sort of Napoleon of a composite order. The truth is, the 
audience had given the most unequivocal signs of approba- 
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tion, and the piece and the author were sayed. When the 
curtain fell upon the successful farce, the author was seen 
for a moment with head bent, sucking the List lingering 
echo of applause. He was next seen embracing all his 
friends and acquaintances in front, and then all those be- 
hind the scenes who had anything, however remotely, to do 
with his piece. He was wild with joy — in a perfect pa- 
roxysm of pleasant agony. The last we saw of him he was 
shaking hands violently with the tail of his coat, and con- 
gratulating himself on the success of his farce. 
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MISCEtLANEOUB. 



A Dead Hit. — ^^ You ought to make a good living by 
your jokes," said Mitchell, to ' BiUy Villiams, of the Veils,' 
one day. " Why so," inquired the latter. " Because," re- 
plied the manager, " your puns are dl\ fun-dead property." 
Williams never was funny again, at least whenever we saw 
him on the stage. 

From the same to the same. — '^ Suppose some scoun« 
drel were to run you through the body, Billy," said Mit- 
chell to Williams, '^ what trade or profession would he be- 
long to," " Can't possibly say,*' was the reply. " A BiU^ 
sticker to be sure," said Mitchell. 

A Prophet at Fault. — Mundy, the Prophet, as he 
was called at one time, used to preach against theatres, and 
entertained the Quixotic idea of converting all the mana- 
gers to his particular faith. On one occasion, he went to the 
Arch-Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and inquired at the box- 
office for Mr. Burton. The Call-boy was the only person in 
the office at the time, and he, knowing the character of the 
inquirer, did not choose to answer him satisfactorily, until 
he had indulged his own curiosity by putting a few queriaB 
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to the Prophet. ^^ What do jou want with Mr. Bortoti ?'' 
9aid the boy.-—" I am sent on an important miiston, to iMiTe 
this soul from utter ruin, and I must see the man of sin/' 
replied the Prophet. — " Who sent you ?" asked the boy.— 
^' The Lord of Hosts !" blasphemously exclaimed Mundy. 
'^ Then it is a pity the Lord of Hosts did not know that 
Mr. Burton is in New York, and has been for a week ;" 
and with that the door of the office was shut in the Pro- 
phet's £ftoe. ^^ Sic transit gloria Mund^ .'" 

A GOOD Hit. — Mr. Mitchell was quite famous in his 
palmy days for the readiness and wit of his speeches, when 
suddenly called upon by any incident occurring in front 
of the curtain. We well remember on one occasion, that 
of Mr. Raymond's benefit, when some persons in the pit, 
to whom this gentleman had rendered himself somewhat 
unpopular, took the opportunity of offering him a publio 
insult, by throwing a calf's head upon the stage, just as 
the curtain was descending. The more generous part of 
the audience called for Mr. Raymond ; but, hurt by the 
circumstauce which had occurred, he hastened to his dress- 
ing-room and would not come out. The uproar continuing, 
Mr. Mitchell appeared before the curtain, and thus ad- 
dressed the audience : 
Ladies and Gentlemsh, 

Mr. Raymond not being in a condition to appear before 
you, wishes me to thank you sincerely for the kindness of 
your attendance here this evening, and to assure you he 
will always gratefully remember, and particularly the gen- 
tleman who has so kindly left his portrait upon the stage.'' 

We need scarcely say this reproof was received with roam 
of laughter and applause^ 
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PLAT-BiLL8.-*-When Mitchell first opened the Olympic 
Theatre, and indeed for several years afterwards, his bills 
were among the most amusing and spicy things which he 
did. We have seen the audiences at the Olympic, before 
the curtain went np, in roars of laughter at the hnmoroos 
character of the bills each one made a point of reading 
when he was fairly seated. Not only were the serious 
pieces of other establishments burlesqued, but their very 
announcements, &c. — " Look at this and then at t'other. '^ 

BOWERY THEATRE. 

Brilliant Success of 

THE FAIRY SPELL! 

A magniiloent Operatic Romance, with l^ew Scenery, New Dresses, 

New Machinerj, New Decorations, and New Ballets, 

produced at an expense of 

MAITY THOUSAITD SOLIiARs! 

The Scenerj entirely new, and painted on 
81,000 square feet of canvas ! 

HAS BBXN THHEE MONTHS UT PREPARATIOV ! 

In eonseqnenee of the length of time the New Spectacle will oo- 
eapy in representation, no other piece will be played on the same 
evening. 

So much for '< that," now for << this." 

MITCHELL'S OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Brilliant success of the Funny Nautical Burlesque of 

BILLY TAYLOR, 
Produced without an immense expense, the entire cost being 

considerably under 

TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS ! 

The new scenery is painted on less than 30,000 square liset of 

canvas, and has not been 

MANY MONTHS IN PR^ARATION. 

N.B. — ^In consequence of this burlesque not being too long, three 
other pieces, and a variety of entertainments, will be played on the 
same evening# 
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TI16 following announcement of Mitchell, in the eharae- 
ter of Hamlet, in Hamlet Traycstie^ is a capital thing in 
its way. 

The First AppearaDce of that not-at-all celebrated Tragedian, 

p^ MR. MITCHELL, -fB^ 

In the arduons, ererpowering, philosophical, and awfully tremen- 
dous character of 

p9- HAMLET, -IB^ 

May be looked upon as an era of the dramatic annals of the present 

generation, and then again it may not. To say in the embodyment 

of this part, he displayed the solemnity and coach-horse style of 

John Philup Eemble, the orerpowering majesty of Talita, 

the grace and dignity of Touno, the head and front of 

Hamblik, and the manly form and spirit of 

Forrest, with the fire and energy 

of the Two Eeans, 

would perhaps be considered as going it a leetle too strong — ^bnt 

it is not so— for it is a fact susceptible of the mostlunple proof that 

he did things which none of the abore 

Celebrated Artists 
•ver attempted. If there exists in the Western World, one ln<nTi- 
dual who doubts this, let that indiyidaal come, see, and fudge /pr 
himself. 

Douglass Jerrold and Mr. Mitchell. — ^When Mr. 
\Mitchell went first up to London, he was engaged at 

the Theatre, of which the celebrated Douglass 

Jerrold was the author. He was engaged as first low * 
comedian. Soon after his connexion with the theatre, 
he was cast a subordinate part in a farce just presented 
by Mr. Jerrold. He went to the manager's office, and 
claimed his right upon the terms of his agreement to the 
first comedy part. He was informed that Mr. Kirby bad 
been cast for the part, and that he was expected to play 
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the one'Vliich had been allotted him. He firmly declined. 

Mr. Jerrold was indignant, and the contumacious actor was 

sent for to confront the irate author in the manager's 

room. The character in dispute was called Wrags, On 

Mr. Mitchell entering the room, Jerrold attacked him at 
once. 

^^ So, sir," said he, '^ you decline the character assigned 
you ?" 

" I do, sir*, most positively." 

*' Humph ! It is really come to a pretty pass, that an 
unknown provincial actor should come up here and show 
humors and caprices about parts. The profession will soon 
go to the devU, if such impertinence is tolerated." 

" Look, sir," said Mr. Mitchell, *^ you must talk to me 
and treat me as a gentleman, or I shall convince you 
through the medium of your nose that you* have made a 
serious mistakain the man you would so gratuitously insult." 

" Nonsense, sir ! Pll write you down, sir ; I'll be re- 
venged, sir, depend upon it!" 

" No, doubt," said Mitchell, very quietly, " you will be 
amply revenged, for you will live to see me in Wrags, and 
be glad of it.'' 

The hit was too palpable, and Jerrold too fond of wit 
to let his personal pique prevent its recognition, so, run- 
ning across the room, he seized Mitchell by the hand, shook 
it heartily, and said he should play the paxt. Fortunate 
for Mr. Jerrold that the " provincial actor " did play it, for 
through the genius of Mr. Mitchell, the piece run over 
one hundred and fifty nights. 

On the occasion of Mr. Mitchell's benefit at the National, 
afker his row with Elliot, the husband of Madame Celeste, 
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a meath of onions, turnips, and csrrota was thiom to him, 
Bcoompanied by the following yerseB : — 

ADDRESS TO THE STAQE UANAQEB. 

In Umes of old, m legend aajt. 
Merit received a crown of bayi ; 
The wreath we to thj merit jield. 
Are treaeares trom a nati-re field ; 
Let It adorn tliy brow to-night, 
When an orraj of beauty bright, 
Xlelds the reword to merit doe, 
A meed so richlj earned b; ;on. 
What thongb It boasta no flowerets Mi, 
'Til u a wreath more rich and rare; 
And thgagh no gold it can display. 
Yet many earroli it will weigh. 
Thus blending ornament witJi QM, 
'Twill many benefits prodace, 
Which if oar wish be nnderatood. 
Will as to nights " tum-uji" as good. 
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